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REVIEWS. 


“We have tested it in many ways, and find that in almost every case the latest information, 
even when published in journals of very restricted circulation, has been discovered and made use of. 


There are numerous excellent woodcuts. ... We can heartily recommend this book as a convenient 
and reliable work of reference.”—JVature. 


“When it is added that each portion of the work is written with admirable clearness, and 
with remarkable care and accuracy, the whole may be fairly regarded as a desirable and useful text- 


book on the subject. The value of the volume is much enhanced by numerous illustrations.”— 
Leicester Chronicle and Mercury. 


Geology of the Counties of England and Wales, by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S. (London: Kelly & 
. Co.).—“ We sincerely compliment Mr. Harrison on producing a good and much required work of 
geology, which will save a student not only much personal research and time, but put him on the 
track of almost everything geological which England and Wales can offer to him. Not only have 
we here a clear outline of the geology of every English and Welsh county, illustrated by sections, 
characteristic fossils, &c., but a list of the papers and other works published thereon, as well as a 
reference to the museums where the chief collections of each county may be seen and studied. Mr. 
Harrison has boiled down something like four thousand papers, in order to acquire all this useful 
information, and he has arranged all he has to say clearly and well. This ought to be, and 
deserves to be, a very successful book.”—Science Gossip. 


“In whatever part of England the tourist may find himself, he has merely to take this volume 
out of his portmanteau, and he can turn at once to a concise description of the geological features of 
the county. Nor is this all. Prefixed to-each county-sketch is a list of the more important works 
and geological papers which deal with local details, especial prominence being given to the 
publications of the Geological Survey It is obvious that a work full of local details and laden 
with references is of little value unless scrupulously accurate. Can we,then, relyupon Mr. Harrison’s 
volume as a trustworthy guide? To this question we are able to return a very practical answer. 
It is now several months since the work was published, and during that time we have had frequent 
occasion to consult its pages, to check its references, and to put its information to the test. It 
is a pleasure to state that, so far as our investigation has gone, we can unhesitatingly pronounce 
the book to be in every way a trustworthy compilation.”—The Academy. 


“ A new interest will thus be attached to the summer holiday or the rural excursion, and with a 
degree of mental effort too slight to be otherwise than agreeable, a progress of education may be 
continually going forward. Taking each county in turn the writer has carefully indicated the 
principal rock-masses or geological formations, tracing the strata more or less minutely, with the 
pesition and direction of the beds. .....The tiro in geology, who chooses any part of Wales for 
his summer outing, will find in Mr. Harrison a guide who will bring him face to face with Nature 
in her most primitive and characteristic haunts.”—Saturday Review. 
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A REAL QUEEN. 





CHAPTER II. 


Fortunio-—Not even such dross is mine as mocking sprites 
Twist into crowns of straw for phantom kings. 


Wuat Sophy had told, as practical people can, in twenty words, 
was the true and faithful story of what had happened while 
Oswald lay ill—so far at least as practical people know truth 
when they see it: which is neither clearly nor far. And the reason 
why all who tell stories should be practical minded, and confine 
themselves to bare events without trying to explain them or 
account for them, is perfectly clear. It is not because the latter 
method is difficult, because it is not difficult at all. A flight to 
the sun is not difficult. It is impossible. 

And even so Rosamond Fane had found it, not difficult, but 
impossible, to make the world move backwards, and to resume life 
at the point where she had laid it down. From the moment of 
bitterness when she found that she existed in the heart of Sophy 
only as a passing friend, to be forgotten in a moment at the first 
word of a lover—as one to be discarded without a thought so soon 
as she ceased to be a,convenience, she shrank within herself, and 
did her best to make Sophy feel that her sister’s ghost did not 
mean to embarrass or encumber her. It was easy enough, by 
means of easy speech and suppression of every sort of emotion 
that could lead to a scene, to re-establish the authority of a 
mistress, at least in form. The sisters continued good friends, 
though they neither shared a thought, nor had a single feeling in 
common. There was even a hollowness in their friendship, seeing 
that Sophy, who had got on very well without a sister for ten 
years, was now in ‘no want of one whatever, while Rosamond was 
in want of a sister who had never been so much as born. 
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A REAL QUEEN. 


But all this was of the past now. Lover and friend had been 
put far from her: but there still remained the island which had 

iven her all that her life had to give, and where lay all of home 
that was left her in the world. Why had she dared forget her own 
home, that contained nothing harsh, nothing evil, for a single 
hour? Why had she been such an ungrateful fool as to fancy 
that her empty chair was still kept sacred in the home she had 
left behind ? . 

So—“ I will go back to my own people,” thought she. “ And I 
will never leave them again; for the sake of a dream.” 

Her plans were easily formed, and rapidly put in execution. The 
lawyer at Laxham must have shared in the bewilderment into 
which his new client from Crossmarsh had thrown his brethren in 
London: but he knew how to keep a secret, and the reconveyance 
of the estate to Sophy presented no difficulties whatever. Alas, 
that the parting of the sisters should have presented fewer still. 
Sophy had her lover: and her lover, fortunate as he was, could not 
regret the loss of a sister-in-law whose life had: been and still was 
an outrage upon all social laws. Sophy was irreproachable: but 
who would wish to be talked about as the young man who married 
the sister of that woman who began life with an intelligible 
elopement, lived abroad for years, heaven knew how, and came 
back calling herself a Queen of Cannibals—for so the story would 
be safe to run? Indeed he thought her dangerous, and with 
impulses not to be trusted from hour to hour—in short, altogether 
away, and with his wife safe from an influence under which she 
had very nearly been lost to him. It was almost with a sense of 
relief that Rosamond turned her back at last upon Crossmarsh, 
without bidding any spot a special farewell—her last kiss to Sophy 
(who wept a little, while Rosamond’s eyes remained dry) was a 
good-bye to all. Her own last tears were shed alone. And when 
she was fairly on her way to the Goblin Islands, and England had 
become but a faint grey cloud, her heart began to flutter its wings, 
and to fly before her towards Apahu. With different feelings 
indeed, brimful of passionate hope, had she sailed towards that 
faint grey cloud. Every one of them had been shrivelled and 
chilled. She set her face to the wholesome wind, so that the dead 
leaves might be blown away. 

It was Rosamond’s third voyage—the first made in despair, the 
second in hope, the third in the spirit of one to whom both hope 
and despair alike have come to be but empty names. This voyage, 
save for the commonest incidents, was as uneventful as to suit her 
humour, and as the most wearied of adventure could desire. 
There is therefore no need to speak for the third time of a route 
so familiar to all who have visited the Goblin Islands and of so 
little interest to the many who have never made that long and 
tedious voyage. Port Rackstraw is still but a young colony, and 
with but. little prospect of ever becoming a great. one, and has 
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always had a way of disappointing those who, like Horace Derwent, 
imagined that everything needful for success abroad is to have 
been ruined at home. But so long as Hermon. Rackstraw repre- 
sented the Goblins in Europe, they were never likely to want for 
rie. ira spirits who were willing to invest in uncleared lands for 

a song, only to find their bargain dear at a single stanza. More- 
over there were more or less constant exportation of British goods 
which, being unsaleable in any ordinary market, sold at Port 
Rackstraw for double what the best of their kind went for else- 
where. So under these conditions the presence on board of so 
exceptional a passenger as Senhora Miranda was an event for her 
fellow-passengers, from whom she held herself, so far as might be, 
in the seclusion of royalty incognita. And when at last she 
reached Port Rackstraw, she made no official visits, but—disap- 
peared. 

Yes—the truth must out. It is not for nothing that one lives 
among barbarians from childhood to womanhood, gentle and 
virtuous as they may be. Rosamond herself knew not how she 
herself hud grown out of sympathy with the old world, or how 
much even she herself might be answerable for the forgetfulness 
of her and the estrangement she found. In London, she knew 
how to-hold to perfection her part as a lady, so that people won- 
dered at the resemblance of a heathen savage to any princess in 
the almanac of Gotha. But in Crossmarsh, had she staid there, 
second nature must have proved too strong for her at last: and 
now came a glorious plunge into a very bath of liberty that, while 
the first excitement of it lasted, made her cease to regret the lost 
affection that had been put to her lips only to be dashed 
away. She was Queen Ngahoung of Apahu once more—Queen of 
an almost amphibious race who are the finest sailors and swim- 
mers in the unknown world. Nor had a season’s confinement of 
her limbs and her brains robbed her of those results of health and 
delight in action which had gone far to establish her on her 
throne. 

Less regret than ever would have been felt for her second and 
voluntary death had her sister and her future brother-in-law, and 
the ladies of Longwood, seen the lioness of a season as she sat 
alone in the stern of a long canoe, while a sail of strange fashion 
carried her before the wind. She knew where lay the country 
whence she had set sail in such solemn state, and the wind that 
would bear her there, and the season when, in that most regular 
of climates, she might count upon its blowing. A canoe to fairly 
suit her was easily procured and provisioned ; and she had set sail 
at nightfall from the creek where her native crew had bidden her 
farewell many months ago. 

When the sun rose next morning, in one sudden moment, out 
of the sea, without any of the changing lights and flushes ‘that 
give our northern skies the look of a maiden tenderly wooed and 
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4 A REAL QUEEN. 


slowly won, she who had once been Rosamond Fane (how long 
ago?) would have been seen—were there a magic mirror and any 
eyes that cared to glance therein—speeding before the steadiest 
and most fragrant of good winds out of sight of land. Nay: out 
of sight of this mortal world : for was not the ocean held to be the 
border between life and death in Apahu? As she sailed thus, I 
would make her picture, if I had the power: only that her dress 
had more of Europe in it than became her new freedom. Of 
course she was in peril: for even as there are so seas that know 
how to be so calm and radiant, there are none that know such 
fury : and their fury is as sudden as their sunrise. But something 
had to be dared now for the safe-keeping of her people’s secret, 
which had already been only too heedlessly whispered abroad. 
And even the peril was welcome: it was all the more relief from 
the mere death in life she had left behind. Meanwhile, all was 
well, and there was all reasonable hope that no change would 
come. If it came—well, there must be an end some day of all 
this: and not a soul on earth would mourn her: she had out-lived 
all that delusion now. 

And meanwhile it must have been another than Queen 
Ngahoung whe would dream of danger when floating as smoothly 
as a swan between the blue sky and the blue sea, and through a 
golden air that went to the senses like wine. The fragrance was 
not so keen as if the breeze were from Apahu, the first known 
perfume of which was in her nostrils still, but the breath of the 
wind on her cheek, at once sharp and soft, was the same that had 
for the first time welcomed her. It was an ideal voyage, such as 
make those who have sailed in the far south believe that every 
poet must have once sailed them also, if only ina dream. And 
then to think of what awaited her beyond! Loneliness, perhaps, 
for her heart was still English born; and hunger, it might be, for 
the rest of an English churchyard when the time came for her to 
pass the borderland of life and death, in truth and in deed. But 
meanwhile it would be loneliness that a healthy mind, with a 


sense of duty, might well manage to bear. No more sights of 


men and women suffering and poverty stricken beyond the wealth 
of all the rich combined to aid them: no more struggling for 
gold, to the loss of what no gold can buy; no more crime; no 
more sin. There at last she would be free from the enemy who 
had forced himself into her life for no cause, and from whose 
presence she could not escape, except by flight into an unknown 
world. And there, too, she would be as free from friends who 
could forget as from enemies who could remember. 

The wind favoured her, no less than on her last voyage: indeed 
it carried her far more quickly than she hoped, when she trusted 
herself to it alone, and she had nothing to do but to let it steer 
her straight for the shore, which she could not lose unless the 
weather changed. Already she pictured to herself the joy and the 
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wonder that would greet her return: how old and young, noble 
and peasant, man, woman and child, would troop down to the 
shore where she had been first given to them by the waves, to 
hear of the wonders of the world of evil that she would scarce dare 
tell them for fear of their scorn. 

At last, in almost a day less than her last crossing of the same 
sea, a faint, familiar outline told her that the wind had been loyal 
to her trust, and had steered her well and true. And, as the far- 
off vision began to melt into lights and shadows, even so the 
world she had left melted from her mind. Then, by exquisite 
degrees, the lights and shadows grew into colour: and, in a word, 
the Queen was coming home, after the most royal passage that 
ever queen has made. 

Some three hours later, she struck sail, and let the rising tide 
carry her canoe high upon a beach of sand, and then waded 
ashore. She was glad that her landing was unperceived: she 
would be gladder still if she could remain invisible till she had 
seen the old priest who had blessed her when she departed, and 
prayed for her return. Long as her many months of absence had 
been, she feared to find no change; for she had not left love 
enough here to fear lest her treasure had been stolen. But before 
setting forth, she knelt down and kissed the shore. This was her 
grave: and here her troubles were to end. 

Boom ! 

She sprang to her feet, almost with a cry. Never, to her dying 
day, would she forget the sound of the signal gun of Lowmoor. 
And it sounded here—here, in Apahu ! 

What could it mean? There was no mistaking it: and a 
people, before it invents artillery, must invent war. And it could 
not be fancy: for she had scarce recovered from her start when 
the sound came again. The Queen looked round in dismay, 
doubting whether to believe her ears or her eyes. But her eyes 
did not deceive her: she knew by heart every mark in the cliffs, 
and every curve in the bay. She was most surely in Apahu. 
And so, how could she believe her ears ? 

She hurried across the beach, and entered the narrow strip of 
bush that lay between her own palace and the sea: and, as she 
entered, again came that incomprehensible sound. As quickly as 
she could walk through the tangle of stems and brushwood, she 
reached the confines of the glade that had formed the royal 
domain. And there she came face to face with a long, low, log 
hut, over the door of which was painted up, in the English 
tongue, 

Whisky sold here: by Jacob Green. 

As for her palace—it had vanished, like a castle in the air. 
And instead of the glade, which had been another Eden, it had 
been grubbed and cleared, and the timber of its margin used to 
build some two dozen other huts, in regular rows, only differing 
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6 A REAL QUEEN, 





from the first in being lower and less long. In one direction, 
a complete clearing had been made, so as to give a view of the 
mouth of the river that rose among the hills whence the rubies 
came. 

The settlement showed no signs of life, however: and Rosa- 
mond drew back among the trees, bewildered and alarmed. She 
knew all the tracks, as well as she knew the path from Crossmarsh 
to Pix Knoll: and so she was able to give the transformed glade 
a wide berth, and to make straight for the college of priests which 
stood on a plateau overlooking the entrance of the river into the 
sea. It was not far, and the way was easy: and vague anxiety 
gave her wings. 

At last she reached the plateau, where a still smoking wreck 
showed where the college of the venerable fathers of a blameless 
people had been standing some months ago. But this was not 
the first sight on which the Queen’s eyes fell, as she stood on 
the edge of the open space, not venturing to draw nearer to the 
ruin. Nor was it the glorious view of the river, sand, cliff and sea 
that formed a vast, sunlit circle as far as the eye could travel. 
For she was no longer alone. Some scores of rough and bearded men, 
such as she had never seen either in Europe or in Apahu, and all 
variously armed with rifles, revolvers, or knives, were mingled 
with perhaps a dozen women well-nigh as rough-looking, and with 
two or three persons better dressed if not of better appearance, 
were crowded round a pole planted in the very midst of the plateau. 
Pointing seaward was a ship’s gun, attended bya smaller group— 
no doubt the cause of the sound of evil omen she had: already 
heard. Not a native of the island was to be seen. Then emerged 
from the greater crowd, and climbed upon a stone of the smoulder- 
ing ruin, a long, lean, grave ‘figure ina black frock coat, and a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, and waved his hand. “Silence!” he 
cried, in a voice that she knew as well as she knew that figure, 
so vulgar in its every detail, and yet so expressive of personal 
power. 

A flag ran up to the head of the pole: the ship-gun flashed 
and roared. 

“In the name of Progress, Humanity, and Civilisation,” pro- 
claimed Hermon Rackstraw, ““ Port Rackstraw annexes to the 
British Empire for ever theIsland of New Gotham, formerly 
Apahu!” 














CHAPTER III. 


What help’s for hurts, if valour cannot mend them ? 
What good in virtues, if we can’t defend them? 
WHATEVER warrant he may or may not have had for his 
proceeding, a deed was done at which no true Briton can fairly 
cavil, seeing that, in this straightforward and simple manner, Dr. 
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Hermon Rackstraw had. opened ap to British enterprise an island 
that bore rubies. Well had it been that Rosamond had fallen 
under the guidance of so competent a man. While the Queen 
had been vexing her mind whether to bring her lost Eden into 
the line of progress and the circle of civilisation, or whether to 
leave to Nature what Nature herself had left alone, Dr. Rackstraw, 
with manly energy, had solved the problem at a bold: stroke, once 
for all. 

But the prospect that Apahu was already provided with whisky 
and gunpowder, and that a New Gotham Advertiser, and a mission 
station, and a steamer to Port Rackstraw, and-a Ruby Mines 
Railroad Company, and a gaol, would shortly follow—this prospect, 
clear as it was, gave no comfort to Queen Ngahoung. Sick at 
heart, she turned away. She had fled to Apahu from all these 
things—and this was what she had found! — 

The bitterness of it all was too great even to leave room for 
indignation at Hermon Rackstraw’s treachery. So it was for this 
he had wormed himself into her intimacy, and, while pretending 
to teach, had learned her all—how many days’ journey from Port 
Rackstraw lay Apahu, and by what wind she had sailed, and all 
else needful for discovery. After all, she upbraided her trusting 
folly, why should Hermon Rackstraw differ from the rest of 
civilised mankind? It was no moment for even so much thought 
as belongs to anger. She drew back yet farther among the trees, 
and buried her face in her hands. It was not a little thing, that 
she felt herself no longer a Queen. And yet that feeling was the 
least of all. 

Not till a minute had passed did she become aware that it had 
contained one mad moment of impulse when she had been on the 
point of stepping forward to the flag-post, asserting her sovereignty, 
defying the invaders, and bidding them begone. When she 
became conscious that this impulse had possessed her, she almost 
repented that she had not yielded to it, and taken the con- 
sequences, whatever they might be, from those who had robbed 
her of all she had left to live for. Now that the moment had 
passed, it left her too weak and too numbed to call it back 
again. 

"The echo of the shouting was still in her ears, when she started 
afresh: for a hand, and no light one, was laid on her arm, and a 
strong, deep voice was speaking, but too low to be heard beyond 
her screen of trees. 

“Don’t start,” it half whispered: ‘Don’t move. I know 
every thought in your heart: for half of them are my own. We 
may speak plainly out here yet awhile, thank Heaven : they’ve 
not yet brought Lowmoor here: but they will. You saved me 
once, Miss Fane: and | paid you ill: but it shall be paid—that 
debt and all. Do you remember an escaped convict who once 
told you that you were born to be a queen? Well, I have had to 
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8 A REAL QUEEN. 


fly again, for defending a guiltless man’s liberty: murder, the 
law would call it, but only the law. That doesn’t trouble me. 
But I had my reasons for making my escape square with a visit 
to the Agent General for the Goblin Islands: and for that reason 
where he is, there am I. Come quite out of hearing, if you 
please——” 

Was this man, this demon, bound to follow her, and blight her 
life even here? Was she not safe from him, even in Apahu? 
Was Apahu itself to be cursed by her, because of him ? 

“This is too much—too horrible!” she cried out, heedless of 
her voice being heard. “ Guilty or guiltless—what is it to me? 
I never harmed you—I never heard of you: yet you tore me from 
my home, you made me dead to my dearest, and made them dead 
to me: you haunt me when I escape to England : you come to 
gloat over my escape back again—and the ruin of the one spot of 
heaven left on earth, that men like you have done. To rid my 
life of you, must I kill you, or you me?” 

“Come farther. Did I not tell you, in London, what I want of 
you? And, there or here, it is the same. Listen, for your own 
sake : and for Heaven’s sake don’t let us be overheard. You know 
what I am—rich enough, in the new world: but in the only world 
I care about hunted and driven to bay by wolves: and Hermon 
Rackstraw is the chief of them. Yes: that is what I am—and 
you are a dethroned queen: and our enemy is the same—there he 
stands. What are all my silver mines, and all your rubies, to such 
a cause: my liberty and your throne ! ? You need me as much as 
Ineed you..... Your people (I have seen something of them 
these days) could drive this handful of invaders into the sea. 
But the fools don’t know how to fight: and they have never till 
to-day heard the sound of a gun. They want a general to-day; 
not a queen. I know something of savage warfare, and how it 
ought to be carried on: and I will wager all my silver to your 
smallest ruby, that in three days I will be at the head of such an 
army as shall not leave one of Rackstraw’s pirates and filibusters 
alive to tell the tale. You shall be queen again: and all the 
world shall ring with your cause, and then, with a people who 
can fight, let a hundred Rackstraws meddle with you if they dare. 
i ee Good God, Miss Fane, we ought to found a kingdom, an 
empire, you and I. What have we to do with the old ways of an 
old world? You will thank me for having led you here—and for 
my reward—you know it will not be your crown: but the Queen 
must have a King.” 

Claimants to thrones are on record who have thought nothing 
of plunging, for their own sakes, whole nations into war. Rosa- 
mond shuddered at Lawrence Derwent’s touch (for she guessed 
now who had struck down Oswald): but Queen Ngahoung was 
bound to listen: for she thought, Shall my people be robbed and 
ruined without a blow? Is it not my part to lead them, conquer 
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with them, or die with them, as their Queen ? And if this man 
can help them, has not Heaven sent him to undo what I haye 
done? What she felt towards him was terribly like hate: but if 
he could save her people from the horrors of civilisation, was any 
sacrifice too great to make—any price to pay ? 

He saw her hesitate: and, though he misread from first to last 
the motives that influenced her doubts, he read the result, and 
that was enough for him. 

“Come,” said Lawrence Derwent. “I learned something of 
this work, out west: and we must lose no time.” 

“ Where are my people? I have not met with one—not one. ” 

‘Are you not with them?” he asked, in some surprise. 

“This is my first hour here—Heaven forgive me for leaving 
them, if it can—but I have been punished, Heaven knows. If 
you know what to do—do it: worst enemy of me and mine 
though you are.” 

‘Never mind that now. We shall be friends in time. Hush 
—go behind that bush: somebody is coming, and you had best 
not be seen, especially with me.” She obeyed: for the very 
shudder which his presence inspired in her meant subjection to 
mastery. ‘ Holloa, Green,” said Lawrence, striding forward, 
*« Aren’t you at the show ?” 

“Not I,” said the man, in a grey flannel shirt, straw hat, and 
high boots, who approached them from the direction of the 
glade. Though dressed for rough business, his appeararfce did 
not correspond with his costume, for he was small, fat, and 
elderly, with a long, thin, white beard, a vulture’s beak for a nose, 
and a moist, bright eye: he had nervous ways with his fingers, 
and a choking snuffle in his voice, and his shoulders, though 
round and bent, did not look used to toil. And he also was the 
type of a pioneer: for even the march of civilisation must have 
its camp followers, its sutlers, and its people who buy and sell. 
“They'll shout thebselves dry: an’ thed cubs by show,” said 
Jacob Green. “They bust be quick, though: or by cask’ll sood 
be as dry as theb. If you want to see a bit o’ fud, you cub alog 
0’ be.” ' 

“ Niggers, eh?” asked Lawrence, making a sign to the Queen 
to follow invisibly : and she obeyed. 

Mr. Green led the way to the nearest corner of the clearing, 
and pointed. The Queen also looked: and turned away again in 
despair. 

“Good business, eh ?” chuckled Mr. Green. 

It was good business, indeed—from the invaders’ point of view. 
But the sight shall not be described. It was an assembly of 
Apahuaes, who had become Mr. Green’s customers, and all as 
drunk as if they had been civilised all their lives. 

“ And the rest ?” asked Lawrence: with a gloomy frown. 

“Off to the Ruby Bides! They're cute, those diggers. 
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10 A REAL QUEEN. 


They’ve foud out what. Bister Rackstraw’s after, and they’re off for 
first haul!” : 

Rosamond came forward, unconcealed. Mr. Green stared: 
but it. was not Goblin Islands’ fashion to lift one’s hat, even toa 
lady. But for a remnant of Oriental courtesy, he would pro- 
bably have done more than stare. 

‘“‘ Have you been here long, sir ? she asked, abruptly. 

“Cabe with the first lot, ma’am. Will you drink anything, 
maam ? It’s close by.” 

**Can you tell me what has become of a very old man, a priest, 
who lived in the house which was burned down to set up a flag 
pole ? ” 

‘Oh, I know the old digger you bead. The others was putting 
him into a hole when Bister Rackstraw came an’ scuttled ’em: 
for he was dead as a dail. I saw his corpus: must have been as 
old as Adab. But who, ma’am, are you? Yow don’t want 
rubies nor diabods, with eyes like theb. Yes: as dead as a dail.” 

“ Then he never knew——” 

“Of the addexation? How could he, when he was dead as a 
dail ?” 

“Thank God!” said Rosamond, and turned away. 

‘Who is she, Bister!” asked Mr. Green. 

‘A friend of Rackstraw’s,” said Lawrence, following her. They 
returned into the strip of brush, and walked on silently, side by 
side. *There was no need to tell one another that a nation which 
has all virtues save the soldier’s may just as well have no virtues 
at all. 

‘* And J have done all this!” she moaned. 

“You? No,” he answered her, gloomily. “You didn’t make 
the world’s ways—nor I. If I had—but all that’s over now. I 
can’t offer you a kingdom. But I will give up even vengeance, 
i b] 





“ Never!” said Rosamond. “I won’t pretend to know what you 
mean. This is too awful a moment for pretence and play. We 
have been saved from a sin. Let us forgive one another, and 
meet no more.” 

He strode on in silence for awhile. He thought it the dignity 
of the dethroned Queen that awed him: for he knew not, nor 
could know, how the woman, through him, had lost her all. Only 
he did know that not she herself had lost more than he. 

“ You must have some plans, for yourself,” he said, ‘even if 
you leave me none. What are they ?” 

‘* How should J have plans? You know Icanhave none. And 
if I had—are you not the last creature on earth to whom I would 
tell them? Perhaps you never meant to injure me. I think you 
come from Nevada. Go there: and then I shall know where not 
to go.” 

**Do you know how you are revenging yourself? By God, if | 
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could be half: as well revenged on Rackstraw, and on Horace 
Derwent——-” 

‘“‘ Revenge—on your own brother? On the only true and honest 
being I ever met on earth—on him who seeking you because he 
thinks he has done you wrong? As if the wrong could ever be on 
his side, between him and you!” 

“Miss Fane! Think what you are saying—this is more than 
life and death to me!” 

“Then know from me, whose life you have. cursed, that the 
brother you hate is striving to give you back your inheritance and 
your good name: and that he whom you sought to murder at my 
door held the proofs, for your brother, even while you struck him 
down: and that she tells you this, who——” 

“* What !—Why did you not tell me this before 2” 

‘Why should J think of you ?—when my people: God help 
them now!” 


THE END. 


ab Sod But best of all the gleam, 
When forth on Faith, at every turn dismayed, 
And high on Hope, that ne’er to harvest grew, 
And clear on Love, that mocked us as we strayed, 
Shines full the sun, and all things find we true 
That seeméd but a dream. 


AnD so Apahu also had vanished like another dream. All 
Rosamond’s dreams had vanished now: and the passing of the 
last was perhaps the bitterest of all. 

She sought no interview with Dr. Raekstraw, who indeed, had 
she done so, would have treated her with but scant courtesy, and 
have sent a possible firebrand out of the island even more quickly 
than she departed of her own accord. All was lost there, and she 
knew it: and she carried away with her no more than a single 
bouquet of leaves from the precincts of the sacred college to remind 
her of what had been, and could never be again. She embarked, 
as an ordinary passenger, on a small steamer that was carrying to 
Port Rackstraw the news of the successful annexation. Lawrence 
Derwent travelled’in her company: but held aloof from her as if 
they were strangers. He knew that he had influenced her once : 
but he no less knew now that his influence was as dead as the 
High Priest of New Gotham. 

Of his plans, therefore, she knew nothing: and plans for herself 
she had none. She would not disturb Sophy again: and yet she 
had no other home. There was no more lonely ghost under 
heaven than she: and yet she had always meant so well! And 
she had so many years left to live—what could she do with 
them all? Find out and help the poor, and her brothers and 
sisters in loneliness, of course: but they must be cold of spirit and 
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12 A REAL QUEEN. 


feeble of heart indeed, or angels before their time, who at five and 
twenty can have no desires left for themselves. 


They who can trace in this history, as in the life to which it 
may seem—but only seem—so lacking in likeness, how event led 
to event, and how there was no such thing as evitable accident 
from beginning to end, will see that as surely as Apahu could not 
remain for ever undiscovered, so surely was Lawrence Derwent 
bound to meet with an adventure which only a prodigy of accidents 
could postpone. 

The Hotel of Port Mesbeninee was an establishment by no means 
in accordance with the aspirations of the place in point of accommo- 
dation, though far beyond them in point of charges: but it was 
the only one in the place, and there all travellers were compelled 
to put up, for want ofa better. Oswald Hargrave himself was not 
wholly a stranger there: for some ancient and broken clue had led 
him years ago to the Goblin Islands, whither, even before his 
strength had returned, he followed such traces of Senhora Miranda 
as he could gather, with Horace Derwent’s help, from Sophy, from 
lists of passenger vessels, and from all other sources that were 
open to him. And he had succeeded in tracking the Senhora to 
Port Rackstraw, but there had lost sight of heragain. But at last 
came the news, kept dark till the last moment, of the expedition 
to Apahu, and of its projected annexation by the Goblins: and 
thus almost the one corner of the earth he had never searched and 
in whose very existence he more than half disbelieved, was revealed 
to him. Was he following Rosamond or the Senhora? He 
hardly knew: nor did he much care to distinguish, seeing that 
they were one and the same. Nor did he ask himself very care- 
fully what the result of his search was to be. The search had been 
for so long its own end that—in short, he simply followed the steps 
of a woman: and it would be folly to ask the wherefore of so 
common a thing. 

He had just been enquiring as to the means of following the 
New Gotham expedition, and had returned to the hotel, when, in 
the long saloon of timber answering to the coffee room, and partly 
to the general dormitory, and now empty save for himself and 
another guest, he found himself, suddenly and at last, face to face 
with the man who had given him the slip at C 
everywhere in the world. 

There was no time for either to fence or to consider. But it 
was Lawrence Derwent alone who started and hesitated, and so 
gave Oswald the first word. Oswald did not start: he knew he 
must meet this man again in time: he would not have wondered 
at meeting him in a far less likely place than here. But—then 
Lawrence Derwent was with Rosamond still ! 

* You shall know the face of the man you tried to kill, Lawrence 
Derwent,” said he, “and who knows you as the actual murderer of 
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another man. Well—you will/not have the chance a second time. 
Where is Rosamond Fane ?” 

“You are Mr. Hargrave ?” said Lawrence Derwent. “It was 
you, then, that stopped my escape, and who took the most natural 
consequence in the world? As for Moldwarp—his ghost won't 
haunt me. I have killed too many snakes without legs to mind 
one more just because it happens to have two. To you, Mr. Har- 
grave, I do owe an apology for a mistake: and it is yours, since 
you consider life so precious a thing. As for the Queen—I at 
least will still call her so—are you her enemy, or her friend ? ” 

“She zs here ? Is she your wife, Lawrence Derwent? If she is 
—then I will seek neither her nor you more.” 

Lawrence flushed, and then turned pale. ‘Do you mean to 
doubt her honour, sir? And by reason of me? By all I believe 
in—and if that isn’t much it is my all to swear by—if you think 
she would marry me, or be else than married to any man on earth, 
I will think no more of dealing with you than with a Moldwarp, 
or any other creeping thing. If I can be nothing else, I can be 
her champion: and I will.” 

Oswald flushed hotly, in his turn. “I know her story from her 
sister,” said he. “But there is always something untold. If I 
have wronged her, I—Lawrence Derwent, we are enemies, you 
and I. But I wish to be just: and above all to you. You have 
been cruelly wronged, as all the world now knows. And it may 
be that if you had stood in my path to liberty, I should have done 
by you as you did by me. Think what it costs me to speak like 
this: and if you care for Rosamond’s, Miss Fane’s welfare, tell 
me where she is now.” 

Wan. .5 bs Is it true what I have heard: that it is my 
brother who found my father’s will and is seeking to make me 
rich again and himself poor ?” 

‘“‘ There is but one who could have told you so. It was she who 
found the will—and what else should he do, when it came into 
his hands ? ” 

“Da? Destroyed it, to be sure. I thought my brother a 
robber. Is he a fool ? How can I talk to you about women, and 
such stuff, till I know what has become of my wrongs? If only 
I could see that will ‘ 

‘Your brother,” said Oswald, with cold contempt, “was so 
jealous of your rights that he would not even keep your father’s 
will under his own control. I gave him my promise not to let it 
go out of my own hands: nor have I: for I had learned where 
Miss Fane had gone: and where she was, we feared—But, in 

short, here is the will. You will acknowledge that there has been 
no delay in placing it in your hands.” 
sf Why did you not place it in safety? Voyages are dangerous 
things.” 
“There are those who would have made any hands unsafe but 
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14 A REAL QUEEN. 


mine. And if I and it were lost, none would have contradicted 
your brother when he swore to his own ruin and to your gain. 
Here is the will. It was on me when you tried to kill me: it has 
never left my hands, night or day.” 

Lawrence Derwent took the will, with affected nonchalance, and 
glanced over it as coolly, though there was an eager light in his 
eyes. ‘ Now, Mr. Hargrave,” said he. ‘All the world has 
persisted in thinking me a scoundrel until, 1 think, it has made 
me so. A man who would rob his own father, and cheat his 
brother, and who has actually killed a Moldwarp, would naturally 
betray and corrupt an innocent girl. However, as my name is 
cleared from all but the Moldwarp matter—which I would gladly 
do over again—and as the only woman I ever loved will have none 
of me, and as I am richer than I care to be, and as my brother 
has given me the last lesson I ever looked ‘to learn, I will give 
him one in return. When that will came into his hands, he 
should have done this—” and he tore the paper into fragments 
and threw them out to the wind. “There’s no law against 


destroying wills in the Goblins. Rackstraw passes all the laws 
out here.” 


The end has been long in coming: but it came. There is 
much that might still be told if this were the story of Lawrence 
Derwent, and not of Rosamond Fane. For him, now that he had 
at last achieved his revenge in order to feel that he had done the 
only thing that for Rosamond’s sake was left him to do, he still 
had all the world before him, and time enough to bury a hundred 
passions, even if a thousand had not been buried in one generous 
deed. He knew how to live strongly— 

** And it is not such,” said Oswald, on the deck of the Southern 
Cross, northward and westward bound, “ who go to the wall. He 
will have some shock of conviction, or conversion, or whatever it 
may be called: and it will be a violent one. He was already 
planning an expedition of his own to New Gotham, to watch the 
new treatment of the people, and to help them to make the best 
of things as they are. . . .. Rosamond. ... . Where are we 
going: youand 1? Are only we to be left alone, all our lives ? 
Ten years ago, before your poor uncle, I vowed myself to you: 
and am I to wait for ever, because I have waited ten years ? ” 

“It is not that, Oswald,” said she, gently: for she misjudged 
him no longer : and if love had still to force its way through an 
over-crowded heart, still it was the one real thing that was left 
at the end of a journey through a wilderness of dreams. 

* What is it ? Do you regret your crown ? ” 

‘“] hated my crown. I wanted it, because—because it seemed 


the only thing left to me. I was a bad queen: I should have 
seen what end was bound to come——” 


*“ What is it, then ?” 
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A REAL QUEEN. 15 


‘“‘ Oswald,” she said, turning, her face away, “you have earned 
one right over me—that I should tell you what it is, and why. 
If when I came home again, where all forgot me, you had said— 
what you have been saying now: then—but when you were in 
your fever x 

“‘ What happened then ? What could I have done ?” 

“ You dreamed only of ——” 

“Well ?” 

‘“¢ Of—Miranda.” 

‘Great heaven! and is that all? Are we todo nothing but live all 
our lives in dreams? - You are Miranda :-and you are Rosamond : 
and you are that terrible name you boreas Queen of Apahu. . And 
the lover of Rosamond is the loverof yeu all. - Shall I be false to 
Miranda, and think only of the Rosamond who died?” 

“If she had died —— 

“ Then the Oswald who vowed to make her his wife is dead too. 
Will this Rosamond take this Oswald—and begin: life again ?” 

4 | re 

“If I never make you jealous of even yourself again? If you 
are loved as that other Oswald could never have loved aie 
Rosamond of old time ? ” 

She now knew why, when she found herself. forgotten -by this 
one friend, she had begun to despair, and to clutch at dreams, and 
straws, and crowns. She had been jealous of herself—but such 
jealousy as that does not keep heart from. heart, or hand from hand. 





* At last!” he said, drawing her towards him. And so, at last, 
this empress of vanished shadows became.a Real Queen, with a 


Real Crown. 


THE END. 
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THE BALKANS. 


AT the Eastern extremity of Europe, hard by the celebrated strait 
in which Io, flying from the jealous wrath of Juno, forestalled the 
exploits of Leander, Mr. Ekenhead and Lord Byron—and which 
has subsequently been crossed and recrossed by innumerable 
aspirants for power in Asia or in Europe—there is an extensive but 
well-defined peninsula, wherein are situated some famous moun- 
tain ranges, which for many centuries have furnished battle grounds 
to the nations. ‘To modern diplomacy and to the makers of Berlin 
Treaties these ranges are known merely as “The Balkans,” yet 
each range has its - distinctive characteristics and its special 
claims upon the historian. Mount Scardus, which is by the Turks 
called Tchardagh, and which forms the northern boundary of 
Macedonia, may be regarded as the central point of these ranges. 
Towering up to Heaven like a Titan, it has from time immemorial 
stretched out five colossal arms, or feelers, over some of thé@most 
fertile regions of the world. One arm strives, not without success, 
to join hands with the Alps; a second, thrust out towards the 
East, laves itself in the Euxine; a third, Mount Rhodope, which 
is now called Despoto Dagh, bathes in the A®gean, and gives 
some signs of its ancient extent in the mountainous islands of the 
Archipelago ; a fourth, which is known as the Veliki Balkan, 
seeks the Danube, and, but for the intervention of that river, 
would reach the Carpathians; a fifth traverses Thessaly, and, 
under the names of Pelion, Ossa, and Olympus, has been illumi- 
nated and hallowed by Grecian fable and by Grecian song. It was 
within sight of these famous mountains that Cesar, in the plains of 
Pharsalia, crushed his great rival, Pompey, and made himself mas- 
ter of the fate of Rome. It was at the foot of Mount Pangzeus, be- 
tween the Strymon and the Nestus and in the plains of Philippi that 
«The noblest Roman of them all” 


perished in his vain attempt to prop the falling fortunes of the 
Roman republic. It was to Thasos, in the A‘gean, that he had 
previously sent the body of Cassius for burial ; and it was in Philippi 
that he awaited and received the second visit of the dead Cesar’s 
spirit. In vain he told himself: 
“ There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 

In vain he strove to take it, and still found 


“ the voyage of his life 
Was bound in shallows and in miseries.” 
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The downfall of Pompey and the deaths of Brutus and Cassius 
would, of themselves, be sufficient to invest the Balkan ranges 
with an undying interest, but Mount Rhodope has further claims 
upon our attention. Through its defiles the Huns, the Goths, 
the Bulgars, and the Sclaves, advanced towards the Byzantine 
capital, and after the Ottoman Turks had, as they thought, secured 
the Turkish Empire from the Danube to Stamboul, the Russians 
have, on two occasions, forced the passes and jeopardised the 
capital. Throughout the long period which has elapsed since the 
death of Constantine the Great, Philippopolis, which is situated at 
the foot of Mount Rhodope, has repeatedly endured the last 
horrors of war, so. that it would be hard to say whether it has 
suffered most from its assailants or from its defenders. Ten 
centuries of war and rapine have been succeeded by four centuries 
of Turkish oppression, Turkish corruption, and Turkish incapacity, 
so that the inhabitants of the entire region have had reason to say, 
in the words of Wordsworth, that they 


“ Grieve less for what Time took away 
Than what it leaves behind.” 


The physical and material characteristics of these mountain 
ranges, and their contiguous plains, are unaltered. 

Mount Holmus is still crowned by luxuriant and valuable forests ; 
the Danube still waters a richly fertile basin ; the plains of Mace- 
donia, Thrace, and Thessaly still offer an easy harvest to the 
cultivator; and the shores of the Peninsula and the islands still 
furnish ports in which the argosies of nations may, as of old, await 
the produce of the teeming soil. The roses bloom with all their 
ancient luxuriance in the valleys of Mount Pangeeus and Mount 
Rhodope. From the heights of Mount Pangzeus there still swoop 
eagles such as the “two mighty eagles ” which came down to 
Philippi, on the standards of Brutus and of Cassius, 


“ Gorging and feeding from the soldiers’ hands,” 


but only to desert the ensigns on the morning of the fatal fight. 
The Hebrus, now called the Maritza, still flows as calmly to the 
sea as when it bore the head and the zither of the murdered 
Orpheus, which gave utterance to a faint and final lay, and were 
answered by a melancholy echo from the banks. 

On the banks of the Hebrus and the Strymon, which is now 
called the Karasou, the cranes and _ storks still know their 
“appointed time” as they did in the days of Jeremiah, and 
justify this line of Du Bartas : 


“ The stork, still eyeing her dear Thessaly 
In the appointed seasons, as of old, 
Marking the tracts of air; the clamorous cranes 
Wheel their due flight in varied lines deseried, 
And each, with outstretched neck, his rank maintains 
By marshalled order through the ethereal void.” 
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THE BALKANS. 


In former days England was periodically visited by vast flocks 
of cranes and storks, but they have long since struck our island 
out of the programmes of their “personally conducted tours.” 
In so doing they have been influenced by reasons which assuredly 
would have weight with the clients of the Messrs. Cook. Our 
forefathers, not being under the influence of Mosaic prohibitions, 
and having, moreover, no superstitious reverence for cranes and 
storks, were wont to eat the poor birds with great avidity. The 
learned author of the Boke of Nurture and Kervinge, who was 
the “ Brillat Savarin” of the 15th century, makes this abundantly 
plain. He teaches his pupil how to “unlace” a stork, and how 
to “ display” a crane, and the following line as to the “ unlacing ” 
of the stork shows that the “unlacing” and the “ displaying ” 
were one and the same operation, for he says : 

“ Pecoke, stork, bustarde and skovellewre, 
Ye must unlace them in the plite of the crane, preste and pure, 
So that each of them have their feete after my cure.” 

And it is thus that he teaches us to “display” a crane: “ Take a 
crane and unfolde his legges and cut off his wynges by the 
joyntes. Then take his wynges and his legges and sauce them 
with powder of ginger, mustarde, vinegar, “and salte.” I feel 
certain that the most adventurous of the birds of passage who 
wing their flight from Ludgate Hill would avoid any and in 
which they were likely to be “unlaced” or “displayed” and 
served up with ginger and mustard. To the inhospitable treat- 
ment which the cranes and storks received from our ancestors is 
due their desertion of our shores. Throughout the Turkish 
empire cranes and storks are sacred birds: the Jews are forbidden 
by their law to eat them; the Christians regard them as they are 
regarded all over the Continent of Europe, and the Moslems have 
a theory that they periodically make a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
the other holy places, and have named them, “ Hadji Glou Glou,” 
an appellation which at once denotes the sacred character of the 
pilgrim birds and the peculiar clatter which, in amatory moments, 
they make by rattling their hard bills together like castanets. 
Isaiah was accustomed to this sound ; * Like a crane ora sw allow,” 
he says, *‘so did I chatter,” and the chattering, or rather clattering 
of the cranes and storks may be'heard to this day everywhere in 
Turkey. 

In the Balkan ranges, the marmot, the wild goat, and even the 
chamois are to be found. The wild boar still tempts the sports- 
man, and there is, unfortunately, a superabundance of wolves and 
jackals. The buffalo thrives there, and serves the peasants both 
for the plough and the cart, and the native breeds of ponies and 
sheep are excellent. The rivers and the coasts abound with 
delicious fish, which I presume to be the fry of some larger fish, 
but which, when cooked in whitebait fashion, rival the luxuries of 
Greenwich and Blackwall. The soil, if it were in good hands, would 
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everywhere be faithful to its ancient promise still; the hot 
mineral springs bubble up from their old recesses, though, with 
two or three notable exceptions, the buildings which the Greeks 
and Romans erected over them have been allowed to fall into 
decay. At Sophia there is a really fine and tolerably well pre- 
served specimen of an ancient hot mineral bath, and in the newly 
emancipated province of Eastern Roumelia successful efforts have 
been made to restore the Roman buildings which formerly enclosed 
some warm chalybeate springs, situated at about twenty miles 
distance from Philippopolis. As a rule, however, the ancient 
Therme have been allowed to fall into decay. Of mineral wealth 
there is no lack, at Samakov, Egri-Palanka, and Monastir, there 
is an abundance of iron ore; at Drama—the ancient Philippi— 
there is lead, and in more than one district there are extensive 
coal beds; but everywhere the mineral products here have either 
not been worked at all, or have been worked unscientifically and 
wastefully. The salt plains of Enos and Gumurdgina are very 
extensive, and as they yield a revenue to the Turkish Government 
have been allowed to become lucrative. Above the soil the same 
shiftlessness has been displayed. Nature has not withdrawn her 
favour from the cereals of Tartar Bazardjik, Guzel Hissar, and 
Philippopolis, or from the tobacco of Drama, but Nature has not 
been seconded by man. Nor is it the fault of Nature that the 
grapes of Thasos no longer deserve the encomiums which Virgil 
bestowed upon them, or that this island, which in the days of 
Brutus and Cassius supported a teeming population can now barely 
find sustenance for a few hundreds of impoverished peasants. 

“‘ Anarchy and ignorance,” says Matte Brun, “ have made deserts 
of districts in which formerly each town pressed close upon another. 
The only evidences of the civilization and the prosperity of Ancient 
Greece are her ruins and her mountains.” Fortunately, a change 
is coming on. The emancipation of Bulgaria and Thessaly, and 
the partial emancipation of Eastern Roumelia have already pro- 
duced the first-fruits of the crop which the lovers of freedom 
expected to obtain from them. 

In January of 1880 it was my good or ill fortune to be sent to 
Philippopolis, and to reside for some time in the capital of the 
recently autonomised province of Eastern Roumelia. I cannot say 
that either my companions or I were favourably impressed with 
our journey. 


“ The way was long, the wind was cold,” 


and the north wind of Thrace (Aquilo Threicius) has lost none 

of the fury or keenness, which it possessed in the days of Ovid. 

The way was long because the permanent way of the Roumelian 

railways is so bad, that the engine-drivers never venture on a speed 

in excess of eight miles an hour, and never travel during the night. 

Leaving Stamboul at 6.30 a.m. you arrive at Adrianople at 8 p.m., 
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and there you must remain until seven o'clock on the following 
morning. 

There was nothing in the scenery on either side of the railway 
to compensate us for the slowness of the transit. We passed 
between monotonous ranges of dwarf downs, which were destitute 
of trees or houses, and on which the only signs of life were given 
by a few melancholy camels and buffaloes, as they sought a scanty 
pasture on the slopes. The station buildings had been erected 
since the war, and were neat and even picturesque, but this was 
only an outside show. Inwardly, they were full of all manner of 
uncleanness, and their sanitary arrangements defy description. 
Outside each station a crowd of starving refugees, men, women, 
and children, sought a shelter from the wind, and clamoured for 
the charity of the passengers. When a few piastres were thrown 
to them a fearful scramble ensued, which told a terrible tale of 
misery and hunger. There was only one buffet on the whole 
line, and this was at Tchorlou. We know who it is that is said 
to “send cooks,” and we came to the conclusion that he had favoured 
Tchorlou with a cordon bleu. 

At the Station Hotel at Adrianople, which was burned down 
shortly after we were there, we found a cook who bore a strong 
family likeness to the evil spirit at Tchorlou. In this hotel, our 
miseries culminated. No French cabaret, no Spanish posada, no 
Italian locanda, no English kiddlewick, can ever have equalled it 
in horror. Maritornes would have fled from it in dismay, and 
Shakespeare’s “ carters,” if they could have visited it, would have 
regretted the accommodation which they found at Rochester. It 
is fair to assume that Adrianople had not had time to recover 
from the effects of the war and the Russian occupation, but its 
squalid misery and the stagnation of its streets were painful. On 
crossing the boundary of Eastern Roumelia, a very marked im- 
provement was at once visible. 

There was no acceleration of the speed of the train, nor can this 
be effected until the line has been relaid, but the scenery became 
more and more picturesque as we drew towards the mountains, 
there was much active bustle at the stations, and the smart 
uniforms of the officials gave life and colour to the scene. At 
Philippopolis we came into the midst of a brisk and busy popula- 
tion, and found an hotel which, though it was by no means excel- 
lent, was at least tolerable. 

Philippopolis, even in the winter, is a very picturesque city. 
Built partly upon the plains watered by the Maritza, and partly 
upon three large, lofty, and precipitous rocks, which rise abruptly 
out of those plains, and which procured for the city its ancient 
name of Trimontium, and having Mount Rhodope for a back- 
ground, it derived an added charm from the snow, which lay thickly 
on its quaintly irregular streets and houses and on the neighbour- 
ing mountains. Still it is possible to have too much snow, as we 
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hegan to think when it had snowed almost continuously for nearly 
three months, and we had been four times cut off from Constanti- 
nople, for a period of nearly a week on each occasion; for our 
host of the Hotel Luxembourg was dependent on Constantinople 
for many of his supplies, and indeed for all the amenities of the 
cuisine. Still he did his best for us, and his cook made the most 
of scanty materials; so also did our host make the most of his 
wines. I thought when we first went to his hotel that there was 
a marked similarity in them, Chateau Lafitte was exactly like 
Chateau La Rose, and Pauillac and Chateau Margaux might have 
been the children of the same grapes. It chanced one day that I 
saw the servants of the hotel busily engaged in washing and 
stacking empty wine bottles, and I observed that they were care- 
ful not to remove the labels. A few days afterwards several large 
casks of wine arrived from Dedeagatch, and I had the pleasure of 
seeing our host and his waiters bottling the contents of these 
casks into the newly washed bottles with an impartial disregard 
of the labels. The pieman in Sam Weller’s anecdote did not rin 
the changes upon his cats more skilfully than they did upon their 
casks of native wine. What the “seasoning” was to him, the 
labels were to them. 

The hotel had some drawbacks; it was bitterly cold; it was 
infested by rats, and it had a nightly concert. The rats were 
quite fearless, and came into the rooms very boldly ; looking up 
from my bed one night, [ saw a large rat sitting upon a table by 
the bed-side, and munching a biscuit; fearing that the biscuit 
might not satisfy his appetite, I was fain to get out of bed and 
pelt him with wood from the stove, but this did not deter him 
from returning on other occasions. 

The concert commenced every evening at eight o’clock, and 
lasted without intermission until about seven o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning. The musicians were young German girls, who were 
under a contract for three years, and who all lived together, hard 
by the hotel, under the superintendence of a respectable matron. 
During the term of their contract they were to receive board and 
lodging, but no pay. This was being saved up for them until the 
termination of the contract, when they would return to their 
homes in Germany with such a dot as would enable them to 
marry. The audience was partly composed of gay householders, 
but mainly of the younger members of the newly enrolled Eastern 
Roumelia Militia. The music was very good, and the proceedings, 
though noisy, were decorously conducted. The vocal and instru- 
mental music was interspersed with dancing, and was painfully 
audible in our room, and when the party broke up, and came 
clattering, with much shouting and clanking of swords, past the 
door, we used to feel that if it had not been so very cold we could 
gladly have followed Orpheus into the Hebrus. In warmer 
weather these concerts take place.in the large court-yard of the 
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hotel, on one side of which—that facing the hotel—there is a 
cleverly executed panoramic view of the Bay of Naples. 

The landlord is somewhat of a wag, and has caused the artist to 
paint on one of the windows of the hotel the bust of a man, who 
is supposed to be looking out, and admiring Vesuvius. The 
window in question is that of the cellar, which is on a level with 
the road, and there is a ludicrous expression on the painted face, 
as if its owner were conscious of the manipulation of the wines 
which goes on within. 

Although Philippopolis was a flourishing city for three centuries 
before the Christian era, and although since its foundation it 
has enjoyed many intervals of prosperity, it displays above the 
soil no marks of antiquity. I question if it now contains any 
building which can boast an age of three hundred and fifty years. 

This will not seem to us at all remarkable if we consider its 
history. It reminds me of the marks made by the tide upon a 
sandy shore. Successive waves of invaders have flowed over it, 
and each wave has absolutely washed out the traces of its pre- 
decessor. In the fifth century it was destroyed by Attila; who 
respected buildings as little as he respected human beings. Later 
on, in the same century, Theodoric destroyed whatever may have 
arisen out of the ashes left by Attila. In the tenth century %t was 

captured by a barbarian, with an unpronounceable name, who is 
said to have hanged or impaled twenty thousand of its inhabitants. 
In the fourteenth century it was devastated by the Servians, and 
after the fifteenth it fell into the power of the Turks. Each of 
these new brooms made a clean sweep of what the prec edin; g broom 
had left, and the result is that a city which has existed for more 
than two thousand years shows no signs of its former splendour. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who was not so learned as she was 
lively, thought that she had discovered a very precious relic of 
antiquity in Philippopolis. Writing thence in April of 1717 she told 
her correspondent: “ I have found in Philippopolis a sect of Chris- 
tians that call themselves Paulines. They show an old Church 
where they say St. Paul preached, and he is their favourite saint 
after the same manner that St. Peter is at Rome, nor do they 
forget to give him the same preference over the other apostles.” 
Now we are nowhere informed that St. Paul was ever in Philip- 
popolis, although it is of course possible that he may have 
passed from Philippi in Macedonia into Thrace; but if he did 
preach in Philippopolis it is quite certain that the church in which 
he ministered could not have endured until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. In reality, the sect discovered by Lady Mary 
was merely a residuum of the once famous and powerful sect of the 
Paulicians. These were Manichean heretics, whose doctrines St. 
Paul would have repudiated, and who did not owe their origin to 
him, but had their rise in Armenia in the seventh century. They 
gave an immensity of trouble to the Byzantine emperors, and 
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even went so far as to make a league with the Saracens. After 
long years of warfare they were finally subdued, and the Em- 
perors Constantine, Copronymus, and Jean Zimisces, on two occa- 
sions, transported them en masse from Armenia to Thrace and 
settled them in Philippopolis and Mount Rhodope in the hope 
that they would form a barrier against the Bulgars and the Sclaves. 
It was well known to Gibbon and other historians that they had 
maintained themselves and their peculiar tenets in Thrace from 
the tenth to the eighteenth century, but Gibbon is careful to tell 
us, that they had lost all memory of their origin, and that they 
had suffered more from the fanatical and ignorant Greek clergy 
than from the Turks. I think that all traces of them are now 
extinct, and I am certain that in claiming to have had St. Paul 
for their master, they were confirming Gibbon’s statement. Those 
who would be glad to have some connecting link between St. Paul 
and the Balkan ranges must go to Drama, which is the modern 
representative of Philippi, and where the trade which he followed, 
that of tent making, is still carried on with materials precisely 
similar to those which he was wont to employ. 

As I have stated, Philippopolis presents no outward signs of 
great antiquity, and the Eastern Roumelians have been doing 
their best tochange the features which it exhibited during the 
Turkish domination. The streets are already better paved and 
better lighted; many handsome houses of brick or stone have been 
erected ; a fine range of public buildings has been constructed for 
Government use; an extensive Turkish cemetery, which is no 
longer required by the Moslems, has been converted without any 
sort of desecration into a public garden, and, though last not least, 
a spacious and handsome Turkish bath has been made into a suit- 
able and elegant place of meeting for the free Provincial Assembly. 
For the Eastern Roumelians from the first hour of their emanci- 
pation have been terribly in earnest and determined to show that 
they deserve their freedom. Naturally they sigh for an extension 
of their liberties and they will obtain it, but in the meanwhile 
they make a good use of the freedom which they enjoy. At first 
their hands pressed somewhat heavily upon the Turks and upon 
the so-called Greeks, who had sided with the Turks during the 
war, and they showed a strong proclivity towards persecution. 
This was but natural. Persecution generates persecution and 
oppression is the mother of oppression. They had suffered greatly. 
Every member of the Provincial Assembly had undergone exile 
or imprisonment, and the President had been saved from death only 
by the exertions of the English and American Ministers. The 
Minister of Public Works had suffered twelve years of exile in 
Syria, and his nephew had been thrown into prison by the Turks, 
and there put, to death without trial. Every valley in the Balkans 
teemed with the widows and the children of murdered Bulgarians ; 
and I know from English eyewitnesses, that the captives were 
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hung up to the fronts of the houses in Philippopolis in ghastly 
numbers. Years must elapse ere the memory of these things is 
effaced, and it must not be forgotten that, setting the Turks on 
one side, there always is and has been much innate ferocity in the 
people of Thrace and Macedonia. The population belongs to no 
one race, but is the outcome of the most savage nations of the 
earth. The Huns, the Goths, the Bulgars, and the Serbs have 
all contributed their share to the intractable and surly disposition 











of the people, and the wholesale importation of the Paulicians from 
Armenia has not tended to ameliorate the manners of the masses. 
There was a time when the admixture of races was still observable 
in the dress of the people. Nicholas Nicholai, who traversed 
Turkey with M. D’Aramont, the French Ambassador in 1557, pub- 
lished on his return to France a curious descriptive account of the 
principal costumes in the Turkish Empire, and illustrated it with 
many copperplate engravings from his own drawings. From this 
book, which is now extremely rare, I take the following descriptions 
of the costumes of a lady of Thrace and a lady of Macedonia, and I 
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accompany them by photographs of the corresponding plates. No 
such distinctive dresses are now to be met with, but in their stead 


«“ A universal dulness covers all.” 


The fidelity of Nicholai’s representation has been confirmed by 
other authors; he says: “ They who read history are acquainted 
with the extent of the country of Thrace, and that it is so power- 
ful that if the people would only submit themselves to the 





control of a single chief, he would be almost invincible ; but the 
confusion of authority, which is the ruin of the most flourishing 
states, produces much and irremediable mischief amongst their 
people, who are naturally cruel and inhuman, as is shown in their 
furious looks and speech; they are large and powerfully made, 
but indulge in the evil practice of idleness, preferring to live by 
theft, which they even hold in honour, and esteeming all work a 
disgrace. The men of this race are as jealous as are the Turks; 
they keep their women most carefully, not so much for the love 
of them, as on account of the large sums paid for them ; for they 
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are sold like furniture by auction to the highest: bidder, and can 
not be married until their price has been paid to their parents. 
The principal town is Adrianople, which is inhabited by persons 
of various degrees, each habited according to his station. The 
women of high condition wear a long, straight robe, of gold bro- 
cade or other rich material, cut in one piece and without folds ; 
the sleeves are tight, and there are in the front of the robe, on a 
level with the elbows, two slits in which the hands are inserted. 
This robe is open in the front and closed to the waist by buttons ; 
it is cut square at the neck and the opening is concealed by a very 
large handkerchief or wimple, folded closely round the head and 
throat, almost like the “ muffler” of some of our nuns. They wear 
on the head a veil which falls over the forehead and sides of the 
face, and of which the two ends, which are deeply fringed, are 
thrown back and descend over the shoulders to within a few inches 
of the edge of the robe. The shoes are merely soles with very 
small toe-caps. These ladies wear no sort of jewellery, and are 
very graceful and modest and of a pleasing and unaffected beauty, 
which causes them to be much esteemed in other countries be- 
sides their own..... 

“As Macedonia is one of the most considerable provinces of 
Greece, it seems to me that a description of the costume Of its 
ladies will not follow ill on the preceding. This costume partakes 
largely of that of other nations. The head-dress is in the form 
of a fruit basket, and is made of a very light and delicate frame- 
work of wood, covered with cloth of gold and enriched with 
precious stones ; in front it forms a species of high crown; at 
the back a veil of many coloured silk is gathered into a knot 
from which one end depends as a streamer, the other end is con- 
fined by a circlet of massive gold set with jewels, and flows 
together with the braided hair over the shoulders. This head- 
dress is secured under the chin by a string of large pearls. The 

other jewellery consists of handsome earrings, a splendid neck- 

lace and of a chain of great beauty and price. The robe, which is 
usually of velvet, falls in ample folds to the feet and is confined 
at the waist by a silken scarf of many colours. The sleeves are 
rather narrow but very long, and are worn much wrinkled on the 
arm. The feet are encased in very delicate boots. The figures 
of these ladies are very fine, and their carriage full of majesty.” 

I do not venture to predict a future of unbroken prosperity and 
tranquillity for the interesting regions which I have attempted to 
describe. Perhaps at a future date 1 may again address you as to 
their prospects. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CAMILLA, as we have seen, felt under a real load of gratitude to 
Acton, and she now determined, as some small return for all he 
had done for her, to render his stay in the neighbourhood as plea- 
sant to him as in her lay; and to suffer no engrossing melancholy, 
no physical listlessness of her own to interfere with this resolve to 
entertain him to the best of her power. 

Besides the letters of one to the other which have been given, 
several more had passed between them, but being all in the same 
key of flagrant falsehood on the one side, and of sweet though 
misplaced truthfulness on the other, it is better, perhaps, to 
suppress them, as they could add little to the reader’s knowledge, 
and would prove, perchance, immeasurably revolting. 

Acton came into dinner that day feeling, among other things, 
intensely curious to see what his handiwork had wrought in his 
intended victim. For her happiness he cared little, but he was 
fearful lest his tactics should have impaired her beauty; for that, 
to him, next to his usurped worldly position, was the most pre- 
cious thing on earth, for the present at least. 

The hired fly which brought him compassed the half-dozen 
miles of road with unallowed-for rapidity, he was, therefore, a few 
minutes too soon, and was shown into the empty drawing-room. 
But Camilla,who had heard the wheels, hastened down to meet 
him, never dreaming but their old friendship was ample dispen- 
sation for being in advance of her grandmother. 

The candid child, clad all in simple white, with a natural flower 
or two in her hair and dress, came rapidly towards the young 
man with both hands extended and a slight flush upon her cheek. 
He took those hands in both his own, and, gracefully enough, raised 
the right one to his lips. 

Poor little Lilla, unaccustomed to such gallantries, received the 
old salute of chivalry with deepened colour. 

‘‘] heard you come,” she said, “and hurried down. Our clocks 
must be slow.” 

“No, indeed, I fear it is I who am early, yet I cannot regret it 
by even a second. I am sodelighted to see you again.” 

And his eyes gleamed with real satisfaction. 

No. Whatever she had suffered she was no less lovely than of 
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yore, not, at least, as she stood before him at that moment. Her 
beauty was changed indeed, but not diminished. What it had 
lost in childish insouctance and bloom, it had more than gained in 
expression and dignity. It was far more individual than Acton 
had left it two months before. 

Though at the time of year when the sun sets latest, the lofty 
hills which rear their grassy heads to the west of Silvermead 
endow or afflict it, according to each one’s view, with precocious 
evenings, and the glow of summer twilight, brilliant yet soft, was 
upon Camilla from head to foot, bathing her in a mystic halo as 
she stood before Cyril Acton, her face full to the window, whose 
open doors reached from the floor to well-nigh the groined and 
embossed old ceiling. 

“IT am so glad you have come back,” said she, “ but sorry you 
have been ill. Has the shire air already done you good ?’ 

“ The Silvermead air will, I am sure,” he replied, pointedly. He 
knew his listener well enough to be sure that she would never see 
more than the wish to say pleasant things in any compliments he 
might pay her, so long as there was a chance of her taking them 
as such. 

“ Well,” she rejoined, “then you must come and breathe a great 
deal of it, and you will do us good too, for we are desperately dull 
here.” 

Lady Prendergast now entered the room and after the usual 
common-places had been exchanged, dinner was announced, and 
her ladyship scorning the conventional joke about her being an 
old woman, and the consequent necessity of her guest taking down 
the young lady, accepted Acton’s proffered arm, and led the way 
into the dining-room, followed by Camilla and the deerhound. 

Of course Acton did not like dogs, and still more, ef course, 
Rolf, who saw through the false man far better than either of the 
ladies did, lost no iota of his noble love upon him. ‘The two saw 
much of each other from this time during several weeks, and 
Acton, in order to win Camilla’s favour, affected a great partiality 
for Rolf, but all in vain. That intelligent animal always growled 
when he appeared, and looked very like flying at him if Cyril 
touched any fan, hat, or any other article belonging to his mistress. 
Of course he did not refuse cakes or sugar from the traitorous 
hand; Rolf was but a dog, only it invariably required some such 
potent bribe to make the “noble hound decently civil to him, and 
even then he always took such gifts with the air of one conferring 
a favour. 

All this rather amused Camilla, who could but remember how 
Master Rolf had taken to Horace Brudenell the very first, indeed 
the only time they had met. 

But then all the dogs and children took at once to Horace, 


reading in his eyes that he could not find it in his heart to 
hurt them. 
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“ Ah,” she sighed more than once, when this contrast struck her, 
“what nonsense people talk about dogs being subtle readers of 
character! Oh, you are wrong for once, my beautiful friend,” she 
said, addressing the dog, “though you do look so wise. Yes, yes 
you are, so don’t deny it!” 

And Camilla patted him hard, and stooped down and let him 
kiss her, for it was an illogical little way with her often to caress 
Rolf as much for his shortcomings as for his good deeds, and the 
deer-hound knew this quite well, and this accounts for his havi ing 
been far from an irreproachable dog in regard to running hares, 
fighting the members of the canine species, and such-like flagrant 
acts of insubordination. 

During dinner that first day Acton was especially bent upon 
making good his recovered ground with Lady Prendergast. They 
partook of some trout he had brought with him, a little surprise 
for the old lady, who had none of her own, and whose London 
fishmonger never dreamt of sending what he perhaps considered 
in the light of coals to Newcastle. 

There was plenty to tell these two country ladies about London 
that was not recorded in the newspapers, and Cyril Acton rattled 
away most agreeably. He was one of those who make it a part 
of their system, as it also accords with their taste to know every- 
body, and yet spend nothing on anybody. Quite aware that this 
plan entails some trouble, exposes one to be much bored, and is a 
great tax upon time, yet did he estimate its advantages as 
exceeding the drawbacks. 

“ Why,” he asked himself, “should I dine badly because 
cheaply, at my own expense, when [ can find so many worthy 
people who will go on their knees to me to come and be sump- 
tuiously feasted; as the eldest son of a rich viscount a man may 
frequent any second or third rate people without losing ground in 
the most extensive circles. It is only gentlemen of inferior 
position who are forced bon gré mal gré to be very fine, if they 
would keep their footing in the difficult houses; because, if they 
are not that, there is the danger of the world asking, “ What are 
they ?” 

It was no wonder then that Acton’s talk was, when he chose, 
very amusing ; possessing more variety and colour than that of 
most smart young men whom one meets. It is this last quality, 
colour, which is so painfully conspicuous by its absence in the very 
fashionable world. Its members have so many things in common 
that individuality gets toned down to a minimum. 

Acton had many an amusing tale to tell of people who had got 
on by some more or less strange means to which he generally 
imparted a comic aspect; of others who had grotesquely failed 
and of those who were still toiling and wasting vast sums of hard 
earned money on the attempt to “force their way” to the top, 
because, like the English at Waterloo, they did not know when 
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they were beaten. If Camilla laughed, sometimes not to disap- 
point the talker, she did so at others because she could not help 
it. Now laughter, especially involuntary laughter, is quite the 
most curative thing in the world. Lady Prendergast, like the 
sapient old woman she was, thoroughly believed in its virtue, and 
ras delighted beyond measure to have called in Dr. Cyril Acton. 

Though not much of a laugher herself, the grandame on this 
occasion joined in every little burst of merriment to the utmost of 
her visible powers, well knowing how contagious is all cacchina- 
tion, and, per contra, how the neglect of one person to join in the 
cheering peal checks and chills others, however inclined to 
laugh. 

The Silvermead dining table, albeit of hospitable repute, was, 
at this season which is always called dull in the country, because 
the flowers and birds have it all to themselves, seldom the re- 
cipient of a guest, for the excellent reason that there was no one to 
ask. An odd clergyman or so, and now and then little Dr. 
McFinn, could hardly be considered as much relief to the daily 
téte-a-téte. 

If nothing could now give what may even on sufferance be 

called pleasure, to Camilla the presence of this man of the world, 

unexpected as it was, served, at least, as a welcome distraction. It 
was also a relief to her on Lady Prendergast’s account, and pre- 
vented that fearfully solicitous glance being so constantly cast in 
her direction. There was besides, that spur to exertion on the 
girl’s part on the score of her supposed inimense debt of gratitude 
to this cruel villain for countless favours, old and new, both to 
herself and father. 

The dinner, then, was regarded by the whole trio who partook 
of it asa sodial success, and when the ladies rose to leave the 
room, Acton declared the weather was too hot for drinking, and 

insisted upon accompanying them, ala francaise. 
_ After coffee had been served in the drawing-room, the two young 
people sauntered out upon the lawn. 

“T know,” said: Acton, “that you will only think well of me for 
scrupulously adhering to my solemn promise given to Lady 
Prendergast.” 

* Oh, that I do,” said the girl, looking grave but earnest. “It 

may be hard, but it is what we have no choice about. Ifit were 
not for that we could not meet.” 

Her companion perhaps attached a meaning not flattering to 
himself to the tone in which this sentence ended, but he only 
said : 

“ Otherwise, believe me, I should know how best to entertain 
you. You cannot doubt that Iam charged by my dearest friend, 
your father, with many a message which I cannot give.” 

‘Qh, hush, hush,” said the scrupulous Camilla; “ even that is 
almost too much.” 
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* But I have said nothing.” 

It is remarkable that the dishonourable, in abandoning the 
practice, always lose the knowledge of honour. 

“ You would not have said that before gran’ma,” she pursued, and 
then seeing his face change, her delicacy and humility made her 
put herself in the wrong, and distressed at having wounded her 
benefactor, she added : 

“Oh, forgive me. Iam sure you did not dream you were going 
too far. Besides, it was for my sake. Forgive me,” and she held 
out her hand. 

He thought: “Dear me, I must be on my p’s and q’s here it 
seems.” Taking the proffered hand he said: At least, most 
conscientious of mortals, I may tell you that Mr. Harding is well— 
particularly well.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, laughing and resuming possession of her 
little hand, which the other seemed slightly inclined to retain. 
‘** ] suppose there is no harm in that.” 

‘“‘ By-the-bye,” he went on, “talking of being well, I was alarmed 
to hear the other day—it is strange how news travels—that you 
had been so ill there had been a consultation here about you.” 

The girl’s face grew very grave. 

“Yes,” she replied, “and Iam glad to see you alone to tell you 
something.” 

** Indeed,” he said, with real concern. 

“I—I have been, I am—very far from well. The doctors 
would not say so before me, of course, but I feel sure they told 
gran'ma so.” 

“IT can scarcely believe ——” he interrupted with growing alarm. 

“Stay,” she urged, touching his arm, sisterly fashion, for a 
moment. ‘She is so miserable about me,” and suddenly Camilla 
broke down and began to cry. “I love her very much too, much 
more than I ever used to do, or thought I should.” 

“Oh, pray, pray do not cry. I cannot bear it!” pleaded Acton, 
for he knew that tenderness was not his line. 

“What I want to beg of you is, when you see me looking ill, 
I do look quite awful sometimes, that you never show you notice 
it to my gran’ma.” 

“But this looks most serious. Do you know you are frightening 
me to death? What is the matter with you?” 

** They cannot tell,” said Camilla, looking down. 

“Then it is nothing!” exclaimed he with conviction. “Of 
course, in any case, I will do all you ask, but it will be easy to make 
Lady Prendergast believe in your recovery, for I cannot bring myself 
to believe you are ill.” 

They had all this time been walking up and down on the moon- 
lit sward, kept like a carpet by the Silvermead gardeners—in 
sight of windows, but well out of earshot. He now stopped short 
to look at her and said : 
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“What do you feel? Why do you speak almost—O Heavens! 
almost hopelessly of yourself? The best doctors know so little.” 

“T cannot speak to-night,” said the girl, wearily ; ‘ to-morrow, 
next time I see you, you shall hear all. I am sorry to have made 
you sad. I did not think you would be so alarmed as that, I was 
so anxious to prevent your making dear gran’ma worse.” 

They resumed their walk in silence. 

Acton was angry as well as frightened. 

What could thus mysteriously have stricken down this lovely 
object of his passion and his covetousness—for, be it remembered, 
he believed her very rich—in the vigour of her youth! What but 
love for Horace Brudenell? Had hethen not blackened him enough.” 

Before either spoke again a servant was despatched to say that 
as the dew was falling fast, her ladyship wished Miss Harding to 
hasten in. 

And the behest was instantly obeyed. 


CHAPTER XXIX., 


IT may be supposed that Acton was not likely to miss the @ppor- 
tunity so frankly extended to him. He firmly believed that time 
and tact were alone needed to enable him to eradicate whatever 
girlish feelings about Brudenell might still linger in Camilla’s 
breast, and to implant an admiration and appreciation of himself 
in their stead, which should finally ripen into a new love. 

Because she had not lost her beauty, he could not, would not, 
believe that her health was shattered. 

Even this wise young man was prone, like the rest of us, to 
believe what he hoped. 

But that which had disturbed him on the evening just described 
far more than either the state or feelings of the girl herself, were 
the tidings that his cousin Jack had not only been so tiresome as 
to recover, but had actually become the guest of the great physi- 
cian who had cured him. In the intimacies of life under one roof 
what confidences might not take place between them, and fraught 
with what disastrous results to himself ? 

Why had Sir Ewing been so anxious to meet Lord Hammers- 
ley’s heir apparent ? Did it arise entirely from feelings of ‘auld 
lang syne ” and devotion to Cyril’s noble and long exiled parents ? 
It was not likely. 

Was he, Acton, imprudent in having made himself so well 
known in London? But if so, what had been the alternative ? 
Ought he too, like his father and mother, to condemn himself to 
a life of exile and obscurity ? Would not such a course have led 
of itself to arouse public suspicion and provoke investigation ? 
Anyhow, the die was cast. He had taken the bolder, and as he 
still honestly believed the better course. Then as soon as he had 
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found London too hot for him, as he had told his friends in an- 
other sense, he had flown off to the Isle of Wight for a fortnight, 
where his brooding had resulted in organising with Mr. De Basle 
by letter this his present innocent-looking little expedition among 
the trout, the wild flowers and the bowers of Camilla Harding. 

And now, now, what was his next move to be? First of all he 
would court and propose to her. If, contrary to all probability, 
she rejected his suit, well then he had yet a strong card to play to 
turn the losing game in his favour, or rather he reckoned upon 
having it in his cruel hand by the needed moment. But of this 
anon. 

Should the bloodhounds, as he mentally epithetised Crofton, 
Forbes and Co., with whom, something whispered him that Horace 
Brudenell would be joined, hunt him up in his sylvan retreat, then 
he told himself he would once more fly. 

Meanwhile, he would lose no time, while avoiding all semblance 
of haste or precipitation: “ Festina lente” should be his motto. 
He had immense faith, or was it desperation? in the idea that if 
he could once gain the object of his passion, he would then be 
safe. Without precisely explaining to himself how, he believed 
it would be her destiny to shield him. 

The marriage over, what a splendid excuse would be 
secured for a sudden flight to Canada, should his safety suggest it, 
on the plea that he wished to present his blushing bride to a 
father and mother in law who longed to clasp her to their loving 
breasts ! 

Thus, knowing as we do the respective situations and true feel- 
ings with which the two met, it will not be necessary to give any 
detailed account of the almost daily intercourse of Cyril Acton 
and Camilla, during the three weeks or so which ensued after that 
first return of his to Silvermead. 

For the girl herself, the young man’s company was at the best 
a distraction, but it pleased Lady Prendergast, and so she gave 
him as much of her society as he desired ; moreover, she never 
forgot her debt of gratitude. 

During this interval Acton gradually arrived at the conclusion 
that a carefully modulated transition from the friend to the lover 
would not give him nearly so fair a chance with a girl like Camilla 
as would a sudden unmasking of his batteries and an attempt to 
take her heart by storm. Day after day he watched and watched 
in vain for the slightest sign of incipient love—of something not 
merely sisterly in the girl’s aspect or bearing. But no, much to 
his surprise be it noted, there was nothing, no scintilla of anything 
of the kind, and Cyril was too clear-sighted to deceive himself in 
the matter. Had he not known her from childhood to be one 

ever apt to show what she felt as though she were made of crystal 
and her feelings were visible things ? 

It never for an instant dawned ,upon her that her old friend, 
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her almost playmate of former years, had any designs upon her 
whatever ; not even one afternoon when his stay was a fortnight 
old and the following conversation took place between them. 

They were sitting “under the trees—Lady Prendergast had been 
with them but had gone in, perhaps on purpose that they should 
be alone. Sitting! yes, Camilla was now nearly always sitting or 
lying down, an insupportable fatigue invading her if ever “she 
attempted to walk far or stand for any length of time. 

“ Camilla,” he began, he always called her so now as in the old 
foreign days—* you said the first evening I was here that you 
would tell me when there was more time, all about your supposed 
illness. I hope your not having done so is a sign you no longer 
believe in it—that you feel better and mean to get quite strong 
again very soon.” 

The girl grew suddenly grave, and slowly shaking her head 
replied : 

** No, it is not that, I shall never get well, Iam sure. I do not 
mind telling you the ‘aon but it seems so selfish to be always 
talking of myself.” 

“ Tell me, tell me all. I implore!” and he drew closer. 

‘But you are so kind, that with your friendship for me it will 
make you sad.” 

“T want to dissipate my sadness by curing yours.” 

‘That is hopeless.” 

“Why hopeless ? ” 

“Listen.” She paused a moment as though to overcome some 
lingering scruple, and then, looking into the distance : 

* You cannot have any idea how I loved Horace Brudenell. I 
always thought when I was quite young that if I ever loved it 
would be desperately, but what I felt for him from the first, or at 
least from the moment he appeared to care for me, which was 
almost directly, was something 1 cannot put in words, it astonished 
me far more than I can say. I felt frightened and delighted. 
Frightened because I knew if all did not go well it must kill me. 
Delighted, for I hoped all would end happily, and also that if I 
lost him there would be a strange joy in dying for his love.” 

She paused a moment, but Cyril only pressed her hand. She 
pursued ; 

‘The one, the only thing I never dreamt of, is what has hap- 
pened, I mean his proving not merely false to me, but— 
altogether unworthy of any one.” , 

‘**T assure you, ’ put in Acton, “that [ can hardly bring myself 
to speak civilly to the fellow—” she gave a little start—* and but 
that you would, I know, never allow your name to be mixed up in 
it, I should hav e called him to account, and come to very high 
words indeed, if to no worse.” 


* Oh, no, Oh, no,”* she murmured, closing her glorious eyes for 
Presently she resumed. 


an instant, and with contracted brow. 
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“And now—Oh, I would not say so if I had a doubt, now I am 
dying.” 

“No, no!” 

“Yes. I donot knowif I shall live weeks or months. I‘should 
so like to live as long as poor gran’ma, but I think it will be very 
soon.” 

“No,” said Acton, very gently, “it shall never be. You shall 
live for her love and your father’s—for all our loves.” | 

“That is what I ought to do but cannot. Would you not 
suppose that in finding what Mr. Brudenell is I should have 
recovered ? I think any other girl would.” 

** But you—-you do not love him still ?” 

“Love him? Oh, no, no, no! Can you ask?” 

Acton felt relieved. He said: 

“Of course. Who can love when they despise? Look you, | 
have a remedy.” 

** You have ?” 

“‘T have,” he said confidently. - 

* Oh, you little know! What is it?” 

“It is—but no, it is too soon. If given now it might fail, wait 
but one week. Wait and hope.” | 

“ T wonder what you can mean,” she said, witha sad smile. “ Oh, 
it is hard you should be deceived. Believe me it is all in vain.” 

‘No, by Heaven! ” 

“Then tell me what it is.” 

“| will—in one week.” 

And still she suspected naught. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE stipulated days went calmly by in a sunny routine, the 
weather proving hotter and hotter, but be the heat what it may, 
it was never too great for our poor little heroine now. The want 
of rain or some other cause had apparently spoiled the silvery 
trout’s appetite, for Cyril Acton was more and more at Lady 
Prendergast’s. If Camilla continued insensibly to waste away 
there was yet that one thing which neither the hand of despair 
nor that of disease engendered thereof seemed potent to diminish, 
and that was her beauty. To Acton, who daily grew more and more 
intoxicated with it, more desperate on its account, it was a some- 
thing wholly distinct from all else which was Camilla Harding. 
The rest of her, albeit she never married him, he often felt as 
though he hated. If the womau exists who could have inspired 
this evil man with a lasting love for her spirit as apart from her 
beauty and material charms we must seek her among the Borgias 
and the Messalinas, some one belonging to the aristocracy of crime, 
a being half fiend, half woman, who would not weakly share but 
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revel in his guilty secrets, a confidante ever ready to crown his 
brow at each fresh iniquity. 

And yet, and yet, while he derided this poor girl’s principles 
and despised her constancy and honour, all these virtues, by some 
subtle influence, added a thousandfold to his worthless passion. 

No, she did not love him, only an infatuated fool could have 
deluded himself into that mistake, but he firmly believed that to 
please him—-she was such a grateful little thing—-her father and 
Lady Prendergast, she would willingly consent to be his wife, and 
then—well, he did not much care, but probably she would at last 
forget the rude demolition of her dream which was now killing 
her, and settle down to what Cyril called “ the humdrum existence 
of all married women when they are good.” 

After deep reflection he resolved that his appeal should be 
made at night, the last thing before leaving, which was generally 
at half-past ten in the evenings he dined at Silvermead. However 
Camilla received it, this plan would obviate the awkwardness 
which he fancied always immediately followed a declaration. 
When at length the day dawned upon which a week before he had 
promised to reveal to Camilla his great scheme for saving her, 
there came with it an afterthought, which he deemed most pro- 
pitious—a measure to take which he marvelled had not struck him 
before. This was to speak first to the grandmother, and secure, as 
he doubtless would do, both her approval and support. 

Camilla now always retired to her own apartments at five 
o'clock, being in need of rest. The old lady had given Cyril to 
understand that she in nowise expected him to entertain her 
during the interval, and he generally repaired to the smoking 
room and the newspapers or other reading until it was time to 
dress for dinner, he keeping a supply of such things as were 
requisite for the purpose in one of the bedrooms, at the request 
of his hostess en vrai ame de la maison! 

But on the special afternoon in question, he told Lady Prender- 
gast that he had a few words to say, and without further preface 
sat him down by her side on the drawing-room sofa; then, with 
the briefest simplicity, he stated his hopes. 

What passed indeed was of so bald and common-place a des- 
cription on both sides, that it will not serve any purpose to record 
their exact words. 

The old lady was not in the least surprised, and she fondly 
persuaded herself that since this sharp and intelligent young man 
was asking her consent before proposing to Camilla, he probably 
had seen in the latter something to warrant his expectation of 
being said “yes” to. For it struck the grandmother somewhat 
forcibly, and she often remembered the fact later on—that in her 
long experience of men and things, she never knew a lover to 
look so sanguine and speak more hopefully. 

It seemed to her that Cyril Acton both found and uttered his 
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words with a readiness almost incompatible, at least ina general 
rule, with the natural perturbation of a man in his position. 

And yet of the reality of his love she could have no doubt. 
With his advantages of every kind, could he not marry whomso- 
ever he pleased? And if he sought the almost penniless little fairy 
of Silvermead—he too, who knew her misguided father—here was 
surely proof positive of a devotion as disinterested as it was no 
doubt profound. To give the devil his due, as they say, it is 
probable that if at this interview Lady Prendergast had informed 
Acton of the real financial situation of her grandchild, it would 
not, at the point to which he had now worked himself up, have 
delayed his declaration for an hour, or stayed his hurry to make 
her his wife. This announcement at one moment was on the 
old lady’s lips, but her good taste told her that to a man of Acton’s 
reputed means, or at least expectations, there would be some 
indelicacy in obtruding the information while the very consent of 
the young lady was still uncertain. 

She contented herself then with showing the unfeigned -plea- 
sure she felt while still receiving the request with all becoming 
dignity. She deemed it her bounden duty to acquaint him with 
the very poor opinion which the doctors entertained of the girl’s 
health, but added her hope that if her thoughts could be but 
vigorously diverted into a new channel all might be well. 

It was of course Cyril’s cue to speak of Camilla with such de- 
ference and admiration that the real quality of his passion could in 
nowise transpire; and for her delicate state and that morbid 
melancholy, as he termed it, he showed the tenderest solicitude. 

Finally, assuming his blandest smile, and venturing to take 
the grandmother’s wrinkled, but still white hand ina way that 
was almost filial in its winning playfulness, he obtained her 
promise, most freely given, that she would find a specious pretext 
for leaving the young people alone that night at about ten 
o’clock; and thereupon he left her for his habitual preprandial 
smoke. 

“So far so good,” said he, as he blew the first grey clouds 
into the air. “The old tbhing’s connivance was a foregone con- 
clusion, however. Glad! I should think so, so she ought to be. 
As for Camilla, that’s another pair of shoes. Well, I ought to 
succeed. I think I shall, even if she refuses me point-blank to- 
night. Then, when she is tied to me for life—funny that marriage 
should bind lovers but not husbands, isn’t it ?—then I must find 
some way to make Brudenell know that the man he saw her meet 
at night was her father. So my triumph will be complete. I do 
hate that fellow, and I think it is no wonder.” 

Dinner passed off that day rather silently, comparatively speak- 
ing, and in the drawing-room afterwards the young man talked 
more to the old lady than the young one, and managed to avoid 
anything like a téte-a-téte with the latter before the destined time. 
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A little music, a paragraph or two which Cyril read aloud as 
the result of his private skimming of the newspaper, and the 
momentous ten o'clock struck almost simultaneously from the 
great tower, and the French clock on the mantel-piece. Lady 
Prendergast waited a few moments lest her leaving upon the hour 
should awaken the girl’s suspicions of any preconcerted plan, and 
then saying something about the barometer, she strolled leisurely 
into the hall leaving the door open behind her, and then continued 
her course up the stairs to her morning apartment. 

‘At last,” quoth Acton to himself, and he crossed the room to 
where his destined victim reclined ; as he did so, he took one long 
drink of her beauty for nerve and inspiration. Her loveliness 
indeed was to-night more diaphanous and mystic than he had ever 
seen it, and thus he found no difficulty in becoming instantly 
worked up to the desired pitch of unfeigned fervour. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


** CAMILLA,” said Acton, “ I had not meant to speak so soen, but 
an irresistible impulse drives me on.” 

“To speak! Of what?” returned the girl, more surprised than 
startled; “ say, is it—-—you have no bad news of my father ?” 

“Your father, no; and I have no bad news from anywhere ; it 
is of myself that I would speak.” 

“Of yourself? Has anything happened ? ” 

“You have seen nothing then! And this o’ermastering feeling 
has sprung into life and risen and grown within me all unknown 
to you! ” 

« But——” 

“ Oh, if you only knew—if words could but import how,” and 
here he sunk upon his knee, “how desperately, how wildly I love 
you!” 

Camilla closed her eyes and let her head go back against the 
cushion of the couch and said never a word, made never a sign. 
Outwardly her first reception of Cyril Acton’s proposal—for to 
such, naturally, his declaration was equivalent—was identical with 
the manner in which she had listened some three months ago to 
another love-tale. But when Horace had breathed forth the 
mystic words she had only been paralysed with joy. Now she was 
simply in too weak a state to hear any disturbing piece of intel- 
ligence without feeling faint and requiring a moment to recover 
herself. 

Her present suitor chose to take her silence in the most favour- 
able light; that is to say, for consent. He seized her white little 
hands which lay at that moment idly in her lap, and deluging 
them with kisses, said : 


* Oh, my angel, my darling, have I been too abrupt? Forgive 
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me! If you but knew how I am bewildered, intoxicated by your 
beauty, your sweetness, your every charm.” 

All this brought her entirely to herself. 

* Oh, Cyril, * she said, softly, but withdrawing her hands, “ 
am so sorry.’ 

“Sorry!” he echoed, not understanding her. “ Why so? why 
deplore my suffering if you will console it.” 

She shook her head. 

‘“‘ Listen to me, but just get up and sit there.” 

She pointed to a seat about a yard from the sofa she reclined 
on. 

*“ When anyone has been good and kind to me I cannot say 
what I know will give them pain without suffering myself, 
believe me.” , 

She evidently strove to make her words as little wounding as 
she could, but it was equally clear that she spoke without any 
real emotion whatever. To shew any she must have put it on, 
and acting had now become beyond Camilla’s physical power. 
Her feelings at this period of her existence, even her love for the 
only two relations she possessed, often startled her by their 
increasing and appalling likeness to mere theories. 

*‘ Speak, speak,” said the lover who so little deserved the 
name; and that he might render opposition still more hard to 
her, he affected to ignore that there was anything in her behaviour 
that bade him despair. ‘Oh, this suspense is torture!” and lh: 
occupied the chair to which she had bidden him. 

“Suspense!” she replied, amazed that he did not understand 
her. “Is it possible, Cyril, that you can think I—I can ever love 
again, or that, not loving, I, who have one foot in the grave, can 
dream of marriage ? ” 

“Well,” he urged, continuing his plan of fervour with wonder- 
ful determination, “I will not ask you to love me yet: only 
trust me, give yourself to me, and I swear, by all that is most 
sacred, to make you forget the unhappy past—arise a new being 
from this nobly-morbid state, if | may use sucha phrase. I wil! 
bear you away to the bright south, where all shall dawn for you 
as some new enchantment; and every sin of others against you, 
and each pang you have endured, shall melt away so utterly, 
that you will smile at last—yes, yes, that you shall, you bright 
child of promise—as at some nightmare which the rising sun 
dispels.” 

“‘ Oh, pray, pray hear me,” said the girl. And she sat up now 
and put out her hand deprecatingly. 

“One moment and I will! But dread of listening to an 
unbearable doom urges me first to plead a few instants longer. 
You think.only of the evil that has been done you. Your mind 
refuses to see aught but your present condition, in which, accord- 
ing to your own account, you are hurrying toan early grave. And 
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what for? What in the name of all that is reasonable, can be 
the gain therefrom to any human soul? There is nothing in this 
course but—Oh forgive me for saying so—the gratification of your 
settled will—a will that is not inspired by Heaven; nor can it 
ever meet with sanction above.” 

‘‘ Will!” she said, as though in some pity for his ignorance. 
* Do you think I have still a will?” 

“You have or you would let me guide you! But since we 
speak of will, what of mine? There, is indeed, a reality, a power, 
Have you ever asked yourself of what such a one is capable ? 
My will is my strongest possession ; you have no idea how vain 
has hitherto proved ail opposition to it. Oh, I speak not of affairs 
of love. In love it has never measured its power till now. But 
I mis-express myself. I would not seek to bind, force, or compel 
you even had I such power. No, no, a thodennd times no; I 
would only persuade, supplicate.” 

He made another attempt to take her hands, which she 
mechanically evaded; but in a way that was not wounding. He 
went on: 

** Ah, Camilla, it is of a very different exercise of my will that I 
would speak ! You little conceive of what a man strong, resolute, 
with every energy of his whole being concentrated upon one goal, 
is capi able, when he loves as I do. This aim, this end, is—your 
happiness, * your restoration to health and life. That gained, my 
next object will be to win your heart.” 

“Do, do be calm,” said Camilla, “or I can say nothing, make 
you understand nothing.” 

* Anything, anything, at your bidding,” he said, very meekly ; 
“but calmness just now is rather too much to expect of me; 
when my whole future existence hangs in the balance.” 

Again poor Camilla shook her head. 

«There is no balance,” she said. ‘ Do you not see that you 
might as well plead to one dead as to me ?” 

‘¢ That is your delusion,” he interrupted. 

‘Let me speak. You have been always a good and true friend 
to me, and to my father, have you not ?’ . 

“T have had next to no opportunity of proving it.” 

“Oh, J know,” pursued the girl, “I do not forget. Well, it is, 
I hope, only like my—my old self to be grateful. ¥ 

*¢ Pray do not speak of gratitude to me.’ 

“Nay, I must. What I am now going to say sounds hard: 
but it is kindest to convince you at once. I feel nothing for you 
at all! Ido not mean in the way of love. I believe all you say, 
and know, therefore, that you must be very miserable—suftering 
much. Now, I ought to feel a sharp pang at all this, both for the 
past and on account of being myself the cause of what you 
conceive; but though with my brain I wish to be sorry, though 
I would force myself for very shame to be so, it is not real. 
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When you are gone away, I shall sleep neither better nor worse, 
perhaps not think of this conversation at all. Your troubles seem 
to me as those I might read of in a fiction. I know they are real 
because you are alive, but then you see J -am not, so it comes to 
the same.” 

“Yet you feel as keenly as ever for some others—Lady Prender- 
gast—your father!” 

“No, Ido not. That is just what I was going to say. I would 
do anything for them; but I have lost, am losing more and more 
every day, my feeling even for them. I cannot reproach myself, 
for it is quite beyond my wiil. All you can do is to go away; if, 
I mean, it makes you too unhappy to remain here now; so go away 
from Silvermead and make up your mind that I am mad—lI often 
think that perhaps I am partially so.” 

** Camilla ! ” 

“IT must finish. This deadness that I feel will perhaps make 
you compassionate to me, when I tell you that it goes to the 
extent of my no longer being able to pity myself. I mean not 
even in a small degree. And oh, how I did pity myself two months 
ago! Hour after hour, day and night, it was all my occupation. 
So selfish, so wrong, was it not!” 

“You have never done anything wrong.” 

“ Oh, yes. I see now how far too well I loved myself and—him. 
And now that all is becoming clear to me, I know that my love for 
Horace Brudenell was, toa great degree, only another form of self- 
ishness. Oh, Cyril, do you ever think of Of course you do, 
when you pray; but I mean deeply, so as to realise how absurdly 
small are all human interests compared with it—of eternity! 
There now, the moment I begin to think of your soul my feelings 
become real and vivid. Do you know that my growing indifference 
-——numbness of heart I call it, for want of a word—appears to 
me as a blessing sent from Heaven—as a holy warning that God 
is going to take me up unto himself very soon; and that He will 
not have me till all my old human affections are quite—quite 
cleared out of my breast, and I have made it fitter, by His aid, 
to receive His eternal love.” 

As the girl spoke her voice grew lower and lower, and the latter 
portion of the long speech was uttered almost in a whisper. Her 
eyes went heavenward, and—every vestige of her late apathy dis- 
pelled—she breathed and glowed as one in some ecstatic vision. 

But all was lost upon the cynic who alone was witness of this 
transfiguration. 

Her words, and the sudden change in her entire aspect, he 
ascribed both to mere physical weakness. He told himself that 
a woman happening to say ‘black’ to-night was no argument 
against her. declaring ‘white’ to-morrow morning, rather the 
reverse. He failed to see that Camilla, at any rate, did not 





come under this rule of his, by, which he chose to judge the 
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entire sex. What she so frankly teld him, of her loss of the 
faculty of feeling, he, in his heart, turned against her, saying to 
himself: “ If she cares not for my suffering, why should I 
spare her? She can feel nothing. Then she cannot accuse 
me of cruelty in forcing her to be mine. You cannot be cruel 
to a senseless thing.” 

It struck him, however, that there was nothing to be gained by 
prolonging this interview to-night. He accordingly rose to take 
leave. This headlong appeal, this rhapsodical outburst, on which 
he had so fondly relied, was an utter failure. He felt all the 
annoyance and humiliation that temporary defeat can bring to a 
man still confident of ultimate success, and for the moment, he 
even disliked the presence of Camilla, wishing to be miles away 
from her. Masking, however, all signs of resentment or bitterness 
he held out his hand and said : 

‘“‘T fear I have tried you sadly ; forgive me for remaining so late. 
I could hardly be expected, at such a moment, to keep note of the 
flight of time. Good night!” 

But to his surprise, the young girl asked him to resume his 
seat. ° 

“T want you,” she spoke low but earnestly, “to make me a pro- 
mise before we part to-night. You will, you must P 

“Tf I can, you may rely upon me.” 

“It is necessary for both our sakes. I am grateful, believe me, 
for this new and great mark of your affection ; the greatest a man 
can show to woman. It surprised me beyond measure. I cannot 
tell why it should, but there, I give you my word that the thought 
of your loving me never entered my mind. L have said sometimes 
to myself of late, ‘I think he loves,’ and I wondered who it could 
be that had won your heart, and yet of whom you never spoke 
even tome. I supposed it was some London belle, and that pro- 
bably your coming down here so suddenly to fish had something 
to do with it. Well, now that you have told me how it is, I wish 
you to know that I think you have done me a great honour and 
that I feel flattered at it—any girl would— 

“ Flattered ? ” said Acton, rather coldly. 

“But to this promise,” she resumed. “If after to-night we are 
to go on meeting, and I do hope most sincerely that we shall, i 
must give me your word never to renew the subject. 

His eyes had been on the carpet as he listened to this somewhat 
lengthily prefaced demand. His glance now flushed up to hers as 
if she had stung him. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “ you might as well ask the sun not to 
shine.” 

“Do not say so,” she pleaded, her brow contracting ominously. 
“T shall not like you if you uselessly persevere, now that I have 
told you all about my state—that I have uttered my very last 
words on the matter.” 
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“Tam sorry,” he said, with quiet determination, “ but I could 
not live without the hope of yet making you mine.” 

She rose and walked about. This, if nothing else, could agitate 
her still, then. 

“ Oh, no, no, no,” she went on, bending her head over her clasped 
hands, * you will change, undo all I have ever thought of you— 
make me think I have been wrong all these years as to your true 
nature. Oh, I will not condemn you rashly—to-night you are not 
master of yourself, I know; I feel that to-morrow you will doas | 
ask. Oh, tell me I am right.” 

“T cannot, I shall never change.” 

She seemed to writhe under his immovability, attaching to it an 
importance which of itself it could not possess; at least not to her, 
not to the dying girl she proclaimed herself to be. Was she 
unconsciously beginning to feel that if she had been so deceived 
as to the true character of this man, then her confidence which she 
had reposed in him so implicitly all along, had, perchance, been 
misplaced—betrayed. 

She was growing seriously angry. 

“ Oh,” she cried, suddenly, “ It is base, unmanly !” 

He thought the best way to deal with her was to laugh at it. 

“ Ha, ha, you foolish child! Come, it seems we cannot agree ; 
will you let me go? Oh, here comes Lady Prendergast,” as the 
old lady, thinking, no doubt, she had givén the young people 
sufficient law, serenely re-entered the apartment. Great was her 
surprise on observing her granddaughter’s extreme and unwonted 
excitement. She looked in a bewildered way from one to the other 
as if asking for some explanation. 

But Acton only shook her hand as though nothing of mark had 
happened, and without adding a word to the conventional “ good- 
night,” walked towards the door. Then he turned, and merely 
saying: 

* Good-night, Miss Camilla,” calmly left the room. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE love-making of Lady Susan and her betrothed had gone on 
smoothly enough, and was chiefly marked by an utter and almost 
an ominous absence of those sweet quarrels which, we are told, 
strengthen love. I cannot say that neither cared enough about 
the other to quarrel, because the noble Susan, was, in her 
own way, very deeply enamoured of her swain. But even this 


strong feeling was so far like unto Horace’s apathetic tolerance of 
Ler, that it was perfectly unexacting, save as to the mere fact of 


his presence... She was never happy with him out of her sight, but 
once in his company, she required nomore. Silence or talk, sense, 
or nonsense, laughter or gravity, all were equally welcome moods 
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to this daughter of fashion, who was of an eminently practical 
turn of mind, and considered that ideals should be the exclusive 
property of painters, sculptors and poets. 

Far from her, were all those thrills of joy, and pangs of sharpest 
doubt which alternate so distractingly in the breasts of the highly 
sensitive and imaginative when they truly love; and yet, just on 
this very account, does any fact pure and simple, some act about 
which it is impossible to take two views, disgust and enrage such 
a lover as Lady Susan, when it falls like a bombshell to disturb the 
even tenor of her placid, trustful love. 

Now, such a catastrophe had befallen her in the shape ofa 
letter from Miss Laffinch, who, for reasons very well known to her- 
self, had chosen to tell her, asa bible truth, a thing which she 
herself only guessed ; which was, that Horace Brudenell had posi- 
tively proposed to and been accepted by Miss Harding, at the 
Hasham ball, and that the engagement had by no means been 
broken off at the time he began paying his marked addresses to his 
present betrothed. 

Lady Susan, like the rest of Miss Laffinch’s acquaintances, was 
too well aware of her evil ways to take anything for granted” hich 
she chose to affirm. Still she knew that the spinster was aware 
how very easily this piece of information could be put to the test, 
by the simple step of questioning Brudenell upon the matter, and 
precisely on this account did the news annoy Lady Susan, and 
rankle mm her breast. It was not in Lord Cauldfield’s daughter to 
take half measures. These highly provoking facts were either true 
or false. If the latter, she would get her father to indict such a 
letter to the Laffinch as would almost make her regret she had ever 
learnt to write; if on the other hand the distressing news proved 
true, well, then her ladyship’s mind was not so thoroughly made 
up. Much would depend on how Horace took the matter. At 
any rate, as the fair Susan sat alone in the Belgrave Square drawing- 
room expecting her affianced’s daily call, she was quite determined 
to submit the spiteful old maid’s epistle to the ordeal of his 
inspection. 

No sooner did the young man enter than he saw an ominous 
change in his mistress’ manner, and the barometer of her brow 
clearly pointed to “ stormy.” 

* Why, Susan,” he exclaimed as they shook hands, “ What is the 
matter—not ill, I hope?” 

“Oh no!” 

“Something has happened ?” 

ve Yes! > 

** And you are put out, Iam so sorry. Can I do anything?” 

“ Perhaps it is too late.” 

“Pray explain. Who has dared to annoy you ?” 

“T_T have been very unhappy, and, it is about you.’ 
‘What in the world can you mean ?” cried Horace, his conscience 
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as clear as crystal, for he thought she must allude to some event of 
the last few days. 

“You see,” she began with a peculiar smile “ I have heard some- 
thing about you “ 

“Yes?” 

“ And the more I think of it the more put out I feel, because—— 
Well, it is difficult to explain, but it is just because I have no right 
to complain, to be angry at it, only very much distressed, that 
makes it so hard to bear.” 

‘“* Perhaps it is not true.” 

“T fear it is. But I do not see after all why we should not sit 
down, do you ?” 

‘“‘ Not in the least,” and as they seated themselves he said: “ | 
am quite in the dark.” 

He might have added “ quite unconcerned,” he was rather ashamed 
to feel so, but it was the fact. 

*T suppose,” said Lady Susan, “that ifa man proposes to one 
and fulfils his contract, and subsequently makes an irreproachable 
husband, a girl has no ‘real cause of complaint, and yet——” 

. Pray, pray, my dearest, come to the point. I cannot under- 
stand what good all this preamble can do.” 

“Tam just going to tell you, but as, I suppose, you have only 
done what you had a perfect right to do, I want you clearly to 
understand that I quite recognise so much, before entering into 
the subject.” 

“Well and good. Now for it.” 

Lady Susan hereupon drew Miss Laffinch’s letter from her 
pocket, and handed it to Horace, saying: 

“Read that. You can skip the first page, it only tells how reluctan’‘ 
she feels to write what I know gives her the keenest enjoyment.” 

Horace turned hastily to the signature. 

‘That poisonous old cat!” he exclaimed, with disgust. * | 
hope you don’t believe a word she says ?” 

“Oh, I know her well, trust me; but the greatest story-tellers 
you know, may flounder into the truth, once in a way.” 

By this time the young man was deep in the second page, and 
a mere glance at his face was enough to confirm all his fiancée’s 
fears. He grew suddenly scarlet. Probably no earthly event 
short of the death of Jack Forbes, now happily beyond the reach 
of a relapse, could have annoyed him more than what he mentally 
stigmatised as that “ old beast’s damned meddling.” 

Lady Susan said never a word. 

Without caring to wade to the end of the precious epistle, 
Horace rose, returned it to its owner without looking at her, and 
walked to the adjacent open window. His thoughts as he did so 
being 
‘‘ Why in the world does this make me so wretched, since, alas, 

I know I care so little for poor Susan!” 
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Without turning his head, he said, aloud: 

“Tt is true. I am not surprised that it annoys you, but what 
ean I say?” 

“No. That is the worst of it,” said the girl, very sadly. “I 
told you I feared it was too late.” 

‘“‘T hope,” pursued Horace, staying where he was, “ that you do 
not doubt me—that you feel sure I did not begin to—show my 
admiration for you, until every spark of—of my feeling for Miss 
Harding had died out ?” 

“T hope not, for your honour’s sake; but you must admit such 
very sudden quenching of one flame and growth of another is 
some tax upon one’s faith.” 

He did not know what to say. In truth Lady Susan’s remark 
was unanswerable. When “words fail try action” is, I believe, an 
old recipe in such cases. Turning back then into the room, 
Brudenell seated himself by his betrothed’s side, slipped his 
right arm round her waist, and took her right hand with his left. 

She in no wise responded to his embrace, but at the same time 
neither did she repel him. ‘ 

They sat so for some seconds, then he said : 

‘IT cannot bear tosee you so put out, and for my sake.” 

She made no sign. 

“ Oh, hang it,” he thought, “ I wish she would speak! Row me, 
fly at me; anything better than the sulks.” 

He made another trial. 

‘‘ You know, dearest, I am very young, and though I am quite » 
steadied now, you ought to look upon that little affair as a mere 
boyish freak.” 

At last Lady Susan did deign to speak, but I am not sure her 
words had not the effect of making poor Horace decide that of 
the two he preferred her silence, She rose, but only to go as far 
as a neighbouring high-backed chair, upon which she rested an 
elbow, and it was she now who looked out of the window. She 
was very miserable, the more so because there was nothing to be 
done. She felt quite clearly, even now in the depth of her an- 
noyance, that she could do nothing to risk losing Horace. She 
loved him far too well for that. To use a vulgarism, much of 
the gilt was rudely removed from her gingerbread, yet it was her 
staff of life for all that. Still Lady Susan was not the woman, 
either now or ever, to pass over anything lightly, and was indeed, 
one of those that only a very reckless husband would risk offend- 
ing after marriage. She rightly judged that Horace felt 
sufficiently ashamed of the part he had played to submit without 
kicking to a considerable amount of “nagging,” both now and 
for some time to come, and she calmly decided that it was but 
justice to him, as it was a satisfaction to herself, to duly ad- 
minister this condign castigation. 

This aristocratic young personage was utterly devoid of what is 
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commonly understood by “temper.” Perhaps that is why many 
horses which were troublesome or even dangerous with male 
riders, grew lamb-like under her light yet determined hand. 

The quick heat to which less Olympian if more human natures 
are subject, the blaze-out-and-have-done-with-it phase of anger, 
was something Lady Susan would never have stooped to. The 
victim might prefer it, to be sure, but that was one of the many 
reasons why her young ladyship did not. 

“T must say,” she began, “I think you ought to have told me 
about Miss Harding. I do not mean that it was dishonourable 
not to do so, but certainly it was the more proper and considerate 
course.” 

“T cannot agree with you, dear,” said Horace. “In the first 
place, is there not something impertinent in speaking of a bye- 
gone love affair to a person one is endeavouring to win ? ” 

‘“ T should not have minded that. It is worse to hear it as I 
do now.” 

‘And then,” pursued Horace, “I do not see how a man can tell 
anyone, even the woman he means to marry, that he has been 
accepted by another. Although I had utterly ceased to care for 
Miss Harding ”—there was a slight tremor in his voice as he said 
this, albeit he believed he spoke truly, “that is no excuse for be- 
traying what I suppose she naturally keeps a profound secret. 
No girl would wish it to be known that she had once accepted a 
fellow, when it is settled he is going to be married to some one else.” 

This was unanswerable, and Lady Susan, womanlike, went off 
upon a new track. 

“ At any rate, I know it now, so there is nothing to divulge. 
Tell me how it was, since she accepted you, that you did not 
marry Camilla Harding ?” 

This was a most natural question; yet it took the. young man 
wholly unawares. He coloured up in a way to add greatly to his 
jiancée’s uneasiness. She pursued : 

“Horace, there is evidently much more under all this even 
than I thought a moment ago. Listen. As you and I are to be 
husband and wife, why not tell me the whole truth ?” 

“The truth as regards myself, by all manner of means, but as 
to the young girl, no!” 

‘“‘Ts the truth then so damaging to her ?” 

Poor Brudenell! It was fated that the most natural queries 
should take him unawares. Men have settled, I believe, that it 
is highly honourable to lie in defence of a woman’s honour. But 
even this simple privilege was unavailable to Horace; for, if he 
made her out immaculate, where was his justification for breakin 
off the match? On the other hand if he said or implied that the 
rupture had been of Camilla’s making, the falseness of such a 
plea might at any moment be made patent to Lady Susan. 

As to even now so much as hinting that Miss Harding had 
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proved herself unworthy of his love—an unknown voice within 
the core of his manhood loudly forbade it! At length after several 
more questions from his fair inquisitor, or rather after the same 
thing had been asked in several forms with exasperatingly calm 
pertinacity, he broke out with some warmth, in which was dis- 
cernible just the slightest spark of anger. 

“* My dearest Susan, do, I implore you, be reasonable. No past 
was ever more completely the past, than mine. For heaven’s 
sake, remember that it is with me you are concerned, not with 
her.” 

“Oh, the past is all very well now,” said the lady, “It is not 
about your feelings of the present that I feel concerned; but 
unless you tell me, at least, the chief points of what occurred, I do 
not see how I can have any security, any peace, as to the future. 
I ask you how do you snppose it will be when you and I are 
thrown with Camilla Harding over and over again in society, 
cooped up in country houses and so forth ? ” 

*T will tell you—I was going to tell you, if you had listened.” 

“T shall not interrupt you.” 4 

“To tell you all that you can possibly have any business to 
know—I mean, my share in this affair. But you must promise 
me that if I suppress certain details regarding the young lady, 
you will not run away with the erroneous idea that those would prove 
im any way disparaging to her, if they should ever happen to trans- 
pire.” 

** [ promise.” 

“Very well, then, here it is. I took a fancy to get spooney 
about this Miss Harding, whatever term you like, at a country 
ball.” 

‘‘And you told her that you never met anything so divine in 
your life,” sneered the lady. 

“Very good. Since you know all about it, I don’t see the 
use——” 

“Go on.” 

“* A very few days were enough to convince me that—that I had 
made a mistake and could never—that we could never—be happy 
together.” 

“Gently, gently. You have not proposed yet! 

“Why, you were good enougn to supply that part of the narra- 
tive.” 

“Oh, how very severe. And I suppose after asking to be her 
slave, you soon be egged your liberty back again.” 

“ Camilla 

** Camilla ?” 

“Camilla Harding—Miss Harding, if you like it better—knows 
quite well of the—circumstances y 

“ Better be careful.” 


“‘The circumstances,” almost snapped out Horace, now consider- 
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ably irritated as well as unhappy, “ which caused me to change my 
mind, although she little thinks that I know them.” 

He felt he was floundering, and that his listener knew him 
so to be. Oh, how he blessed his future mother-in-law, who now 
sailed beaming into the room, and forced the young people to 
accompany her to a flower show. 


(To he continued.) 


SONNET. 


——___-—_ - -—-_— 


, & WHAT CAN I DO FOR THEE? 


TuHIs much at least, O love, for thee I do— 
I give thee songlight round about thine head: 
Song’s starlight and song’s moonlight round thy bed 
And song’s strong sunlight when the skies are blue. 
I hold thy beauty up to the world’s view :— 
Death thou hast feared: I give thee life instead ; 
Yea, life that shall not pause though we be dead 
And o’er our graves falls the soft tearless dew. 


Beautiful eyes and blue-black lovely hair! 
Sweet is it just to think that but for me 

Few might have known how passing sweet ye were. 
Even as no eyes might deem, far out at sea, 

The white sea-bird so nobly fair a thing 

Save for yon cloud that outlines breast and wing! 


JAMES HINTON. 
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THE TARTAN PLAID. 


ALTHOUGH some time has now elapsed since the great Scots 
excitement which was caused by the abortive attempt of Mr. 
Childers to do away with the national esprit de corps connected 
with the individual tartans worn by the Highland regiments of 
Her Majesty’s army, few will have probably forgotten the cele- 
brated meeting at Stafford House, which virtually brought about 
a solution of the difficulty. If any outsider had previously 
doubted the genuine nature of the feeling evoked by the proposed 
alteration, he must have been convinced by the roar of woices as 
Lord Archibald Campbell swore, in good old Highland fashion, 
upon his dirk, that this foolish wrong should not be done, and the 
assembled multitude passed from hand to hand the Cri-ar-tarigh 
—that “Cross of Shame” which some penny-a-liner explained 
next morning to be a symbol of Highland welcome! And as a 
good deal has from time to time been written—wisely or 
foolishly—and mostly in the latter strain, as touching the tartan 
plaid, some interest may attach to an examination into the 
evidences of its antiquity. All who have paid even the most 
transient attention to the subject must know that this has been 
called in question, and a matter of such distinct national interest 
is not unworthy of passing consideration. 

I do not propose to go back to the patriarchal ages, and to 
enquire what was the precise appearance of that “coat of many 
colours ” with which Jacob endowed his well-beloved son; still it 
may be borne in mind that something might be said in favour of 
its having been simply breacan, that is “variegated,” which is 
still the Gaelic designation for the tartan plaid. But to come to 
more recent times, the peculiar system of family distinction, 
by means of garments of which the distinguishing features 
were crossing threads of various colours, has never been confined 
exclusively to the Highlanders, properly so called ; we have traces 
of its existence amongst such a remote people as the South Sea 
Islanders, and even a skraelling race of outcasts like the Lapps. 
In connection with this branch of the subject it may be not 
uninteresting to note a circumstance related to myself, some years 
since, by a traveller whose word was his bond, although, according 
to an old proverb, such people are not to be infallibly accepted as 
truth-tellers. This man—himself a Scotchma1 38 at a 
Highland army-doctor, whom he well knew, being lost in a forest 


























district of Burmah, high up the course of the Irrawaddy, was 
rescued from starvation “merely by the fact of his knowledge of 
Gaelic ; nobody who has studied the subject of Aryan roots will 
be disposed altogether to scout this, but the more singular and 
immediate feature is behind. The doctor declared, according to 
my informant, that not only was the tribe divided into several 
families, but that each of these was distinguished by a robe of a 
peculiar pattern, bearing a distinct affinity to the Highland 
breacan. 

It is not surprising that such an idea should have occurred to 
primitive races; but whether the Celts did or did not introduce it 


on their immigration from the far East, there is abundant evidence. 


that the use of distinctive tartans has obtained from a remote 
date. There may be some probability in the suggestion that the 
peculiar colours adopted by certain clans had something to do 
with the flora of their own district. For be it remembered that 


these tartan plaids were fabricated by means of the distafi 


and hand-loom in different glens, and that in the earliest times 


the only dyes available for the thread were those to be obtained 


from the indigenous plants of the locality. Even to the present 
day this practice exists in the Hebrides, and some parts of the 
West Highlands which are still safe from the locust-like plague 


of tourists, where every housewife thinks, about Michaelmastide,. 


of bringing out her spinning-wheel for the winter. When the 
yarn is spun, it must be dyed, and the good, thrifty folk know 
where to go for their colours, viz., outside their own cottage doors. 
For a decoction of the heather will give them green; madder, 
blue; the root of the common bent furnishes red, whilst from the 
rag-weed, the Bus-ar-righ or Royal plant, come both brown and 
yellow. Thus the primitive manufacturers of the glens had not 


far to seek for their working materials, though sheep were not - 


perhaps so plentiful as before men and women were driven out to 
thrive or starve, as it might chance, in Canada and elsewhere, 
that their landlords might squander a little more money at 
Epsom or the foreign baths. 

Some of my readers may care to have explained to them the 
precise words by which the articles of Highland dress more imme- 
diately in question are severally denominated. The plaid then, 
which so many Southerners will persist in pronouncing as if the 
word wanted the second vowel, is in the original Gaelic, plaide, 
that is, a blanket; the kilt is feile, a shelter or covering, or more 
strictly, feile-beag, the little covering. The proper length of.a 
full-grown man’s plaid is considered to be six yards, whilst the 
breadth should be two; and anybody who has ever worn one 
habitually will testify to the warmth and protection which it affords 
to the chest and loins, the two parts of the body most important 
to consider in a cold or variable climate. Of course it must not 
be supposed that, even when the kiit denis belted plaid were the 
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common use of all in the Highlands of Scotland, everybody habi- 
tually went about clothed in his distinguishing olan tartan. To 
say nothing of the inconvenience which might have arisen by a 
man’s being thus declared to a possible enemy, there is distinct 
evidence that such was not the case. 

In a work written previously to the year 1597, entitled Cer- 
tayne Matters concerning Scotland, and printed in the year 1603, 
we have the following passage bearing on the subject. ‘ They 
delight in marbled cloths, “especially that have stripes of sundrie 
colours ; they love chiefly purple and blue; their predecessors 
used short mantles or plaids of divers colours, sundrie ways divided, 
and among some the same custom is observed to this day, but for 
the most part they are brown, most near to the colour of the 
hadder, to the effect, when they lie among the hadders, the bright 
colour of their pli aids shall not bewray them.” 

‘“ Hadder” is, of course, heather, and in short our ancestors had 
a similar use, though for different reasons, to our own in the 
present day. It would, probably, be useless to attempt dn expla- 
nation, to any unexperienced reader, of the difference between 
the plain and the dress tartan, so that may be passed over in 
silence. 

But it may be said that the antiquity and not the construction 
of the breacan is in question; we have to find out whether our 

tartans are a bequest from long lines of ancestors, or whether, as 
has heen declared by certain ~ quidnunes who, probably, would 
have been at a considerable loss to distinguish between the plaids 
of a Mackenzie, a Forbes, and a Murray, they are no older than 
about the period of the lamented Queen Anne. For this prepos- 
terous assertion has actually been made before now! Well, then ; 
let us first take the following extract from the record of an 
account of charge and discharge of John, Bishop of Glasgow, 
treasurer to James ILI. in the year 1471, as quoted in Dr. James 
Brown’s History of the Highlunds and the Highland Clans. 
The items are as follows : 

An elne and ane halve of blue tartane to lyne his gowne of 
cloth of gold”—#£1 10s. 6d. | 

“Four elne and ane halve of tartane for a sparwurt aboun his 
credill, price ane elne, 10s.” -—£2 5s. 

“ Halve ane elne of duble tartane to lyne collars to her lady the 
Queen, price 8 shillings.” 

What was “duble tartane?” It is scarcely likely that for the 
purpose designated a web of double thickness would be used ; is 
it not more probable that the term implies the use of two colours 
in the material? ‘ Sparwurt,” it may be as well to mention, is the 
equivalent of the English “sparver,’ used by Cosgrave, Florio, 
and others as the canopy or tester of a bed, or “ credill” as it is 
here called. 

It is rather singular that blwe tartan should be specified, instead 
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of the distinguishing family badge; the reason is obviously that 
blue is and always has been the royal colour of Scotland, as red is 
of England or green of Ireland. 

We may note also that incidental references to the costume are 
made by such authorities as Major, Bishop Lesly, and Lindsay of 
Pitscottie, although it is true that the last named in his chronicles 
does not actually specify the use of the tartan. Still, it is im- 
possible not to see that he knew the general style of the costume, 
when he says, speaking of what he denominates “the Reid 
Schankes, or wyld Scottis,”’—‘“ They be clothed with ane mantle, 
with ane schert, fashioned after the Irish manner, going bair 
legged to the knie.” 

Beside this, it may be well to note the testimony of a French- 
man, M. Beague, in a work on the Scottish Wars, printed in Paris 
in the year 1556. He, speaking of the siege of Haddington, some 
seven years earlier, states that the general body of the Scots 
troops * were followed by the Highlanders, and these last go almost 
naked; they have painted waistcoats, and a sort of woollen cover- 
ing, variously coloured.” 

Could there be stronger testimony than this as to the practical 
antiquity of the tartan 

Other foreign evidence is forthcoming. There is still extant a 
ballad in German, published in 1631, during the Thirty Years’ War, 
entitled “Irlander, Lappe, and Findlander.” In this the verbal 
description leaves no room for doubt but that Highlanders were 
meant by the first misapplied term, and the pictorial representa- 
tion bears out all that has been advanced. This ballad may be 
found amongst a collection in the British Museum. 

But to come nearer home. What will the advocates of that 


absurd theory that the distinctive clan tartans date from no longer 
antiquity than the reign of Queen Anne, or thereabouts, make of 
the fact that there is still extant at Taymouth Castle, the seat of 


the Earl of Breadalbane, a portrait of the famous Regent Murray, 
slain by Hamilton, of Bothwellhaugh, at Lintithgow, in which the 
usurper is represented in the kilt and belted plaid, appropriately 
coloured ? And this picture cannot have been painted much 
later, if at all, than the year 1560. 

Reference may also be made to the male figure upon a stone 
sarcophagus, dug up more than twenty years since at St. Andrew’s, 
What the exact date of this sculpture may have been it does not 
come within my province to determine; it is a point which has 
puzzled antiquarians much more learned than I can claim to be; 
but there can be no rational doubt but that it is of an early, 
it might be almost said of a pre-historic, origin. If any desire to 
acquaint themselves with the more salient details they may be 
referred to an engraving at page 390 of the fourth volume 
Campbell’s Popular Tales of the West Highlands ; it will be seen 
at once that the horseman, who is preparing to attack an extremely 
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uncanny wild beast, wears the belted plaid, without trews. <A 
‘east of the whole may be studied by visitors to Edinburgh, where 
it is preserved in the ‘Antiquarian Museum. 

The subject of the different colourings, the “sets” as they are 
technically called, of the clan tartans, is one of far too vast 
dimensions to be treated here. At some future time it may 
possibly be interesting to some readers to hear a little about the 
legends and history of certain of the more famous clans, in con- 
nection with which their distinctive tartans may be described. 

Sut it must be frankly admitted that a verbal description, apart 
from ocular demonstration, is calculated to baffle the most en- 
lightened understanding. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of note that when, in the year 1739, the 
42nd Regiment of Foot, or “ Black Watch,” was formed from the 
-Independe nt Companies ‘of Scotland, there was a certain peculiarity 
in their tartan, as recorded at the Horse Guards, viz., that instead of 
the customary squares the colours were display ed in diamond form; 
with this was worn a red coat and waistcoat. No litt# dispute 
has arisen concerning the exact clan tartan then adopted, though 
the weight of evidence seems to prove that the original distin- 
guishing colours of the Campbells were used; the question was 
discussed at considerable length, and not without acrimony, in the 
columns of the Scotsman during ‘the early months of the year 1881, 
and those who are specially interested in the subject may be referred 
for fuller particulars to the letters of Lord Archibald Campbell : and his 
correspondents, dated January 31, February 2, 3, 19, 24, 25, 28 
and April 19. It would, of course, be impossible within the limits 
of an article like the present to give a full account of the discus- 
sion; the main points upon which antagonists of the Campbell 
theory seem to have relied are, the absence, in 1739, of any 
pre ponde rance of members of that ‘el: in amongst the commissioned 
officers, and an assertion, due to the family of Foulis, that the 
original tartan was that of the first commander, Sir Robert Munre. 
The former allegation, though it proves little, is undoubtedly true; 
there were only | six ( ‘ampbells amongst the commissioned officers, 
whilst we find representativ es of the clans McKenzie, McDonald, 

Grant, Forbes and others. 

Whilst upon the subject may I not be permitted to protest 
against the pernicious ignorance which induces some manu- 
facturers, with an equal want of taste and imagination, to 
foist upon the public certain horrors which they are pleased to 
term “fancy tartans,” and which resemble nothing so much as a 
kaleidoscope out of order! Where is the object of such a pro- 

ceeding ? Surely among the many clans of Scotland might be 
found a sufficient variety of tartans to satisfy the most diverse 
tastes; and when to these senseless fabrications are added the 
names of royal persons, the proceeding amounts almost to a deli- 
berate insult. The “ Victoria ” tartan, forsooth! If Her Most 
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Gracious Majesty wished to wear any, no one knows better than 
herself, or more appreciates the fact, that she and all her family 
inherit their own Royal Stuart, and need not that Paisley or 
Huddersfield should meddle and make in the matter! Almost as 
excruciating are the vagaries of some members of the gentler sex 
who, admiring, but ignorantly, the tartans, will combine in their 
dress those of two or three different clans, in utter defiance of 
sense or propriety; for instance, I have seen a lady who had 
adorned (!) a 42nd dress with a Dress Stuart ribbon, “to brighten 
it up”! If she had only known the derision which her costume 
aroused after she had left the gathering! 

These few words concerning our old national dress cannot, of 
course, profess to exhaust the subject ; but they may interest some 
of my countrymen and countrywomen, and furnish them with a 
few answers to detractors from the fame of the “Garb of old 
Gael.” For it is true yet, as when Jeanie Deans said it, that the 
heart of a Highlander will ‘ warm to the tartan.” 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 















































THE COLOSSEUM IN ROME AND ITS BUILDER. 


Ir has often been said in trony that the world does not know its 
greatest men, but in more than one instance it is a simple truth. 
The Colosseum in Rome was beyond question the grandest building, 
the noblest in construction, the mest perfect in beauty, in its 
splendour unsurpassed, even by Oriental magnificence, ever 
erected by the hand of man; and yet, strange as it may seem, 
for nearly 1800 years the name of its builder was unknown 
to the world. His genius, indeed, was recognised by his con- 
temporaries, but his name was ignored. Martial, the «Roman 
poet, speaking of this mighty work of art as excelling in mag- 
nitude and magnificence every building of the ancient world 
and of Rome, says :—‘* The Queen of the Cities has now no reason 
to envy the cities of the East, for her amphitheatre is worthy 
to be compared with the pyramids of Memphis and the hanging 
gardens of Babylon.” 

This estimate is not a mere patriotic or poetic exaggeration, for 
the Colosseum in its vastness, in its noble proportions, in the har- 
mony of its arrangements and in its completeness has been the 
wonder of the world through all the generations of men from the 
days of Martial to our own times. It is superb in its ruins, an 
unrivalled monument of ancient greatness ; it is dear to the hearts 
of men of every nation, for it is a tribute to the aspiring grandeur 
of human genius. But the destroying hand of the restorer has 
fallen heavily on this noble ruin, and, in removing the vast masses 
of ivy, which had clung, undisturbed, for centuries round the 
decaying walls, has left the wide crevices, made by the all- 
penetrating ivy, exposed to the fatal effects of wind and rain and 
frost. Decay, ‘which overtakes all things human, sooner or later, 
stands, alas, in no need of the hand of man. With infinite regret 
after-ages will have to record, that what Time itself, ruthless 
elsewhere, had spared in the Eternal city, man, less merciful, 
in mistaken kindness had destroyed. 

The original idea of building an amphitheatre, such as the 
world has never yet seen, occurred to the aspiring genius of the 
Emperor Augustus; yet it was only in the year 72 after Christ 
that the ambition of a Vespasian laid the first foundation stone 
of this wondrous work. But Death, which spares not the con- 
queror on the field of victory, nor the poet at the height of his 
glorious imaginings, nor the lover in the first transports of his 
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delights, nor even the tyrant revelling in blood, carried off the 
Emperor Vespasian before he had completed his great undertaking. 
Though 30,000 builders were daily at work, the mighty building 
was only completed in the year 80 under Titus; it received, in- 
deed, its last finishing strokes in the reign of Domitian. 

The builders of the Colosseum were the Jews who had glorified 
the tnumphal march of Titus, proclaimed Emperor at Jerusalem, 
sons of that aspiring race of Israel who had hoped once more 
under Titus to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem; the materials of 
the building came to some extent from the wreck of the houses 
of the sorely persecuted Christians in Rome. In modern times, 
when the feuds between the Colonnas and the Orsinis wrecked 
and ruined Rome, the stones of the Colosseum were used as 
material for palaces, which still stand in the Eternal city. It is 
recorded that no fewer than fourteen existing palaces were built 
from the ruins of the Colosseum. Such a statement would seEm 
fabulous, and fit only to be relegated to the domain of legendary 
lore, had not contemporaneous writers indicated with Roman 
preciseness the extent and the gigantic dimensions of this mighty 
building in all its parts. When it was completed it measured 
564 feet in length, and 467 feet in breadth. The building rested 
upon eighty wide arches, and rose in four successive tiers of 
arcades to a height of 150 feet. The whole building covered a 
space of six acres, and could conveniently hold 100,000 persons. 
There were no fewer than 64 gates for entrance, and as many 
for exit. The innumerable staircases and passages enabled 
everyone to reach his place without the slightest crushing or 
inconvenience. 

The lowest row of seats in this gigantic amphitheatre close to 
the arena, where among other games the Christians were thrown 
to the lions with the rejoicing cry, Christianos ad leones, was 
reserved for the senators of Rome and the foreign ambassadors, 
and was called the Podium. In the centre, in a somewhat 
elevated position under a golden canopy, was the Emperor's seat ; 
to the right were the seats reserved for the Vestal virgins; to the 
left were placed the conductors of the gladiatorial games. 

The Podium was protected by a latticed grate of massive gold 
against a sudden spring of the wild beasts; for greater security 
sake the arena was likewise enclosed by a heavy iron grating. 
One over another rose from the Podium fourteen rows of seats 
for the high and mighty ones of Imperial Rome; the rest of the 
rows, called Popularia, were left for the people, who sitting on 
chairs filled the vast galleries from end to end; here also were 
seated the women and children and the mercenaries. Nothing 
which the foresight of the builder could conceive was wanting for 
the comfort of the spectators. The Colosseum, which was built 
without a roof, otherwise it had been impossible for the building 
to have attained its enormous height without entirely altering its 
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structural character and sacrificing its specia! beauty, was pro- 
tected against sun or rain by a great canopy or curtain, which, at 
a sign from the Emperor, was drawn up over the whole amphi- 
theatre. For this work hundreds of slaves were especially set 
apart and were held always in readiness. They were dressed as 
seamen, as Lempridius tells us, and imitated the movements of 
sailors in drawing up the huge curtain. The amphitheatre 
attained its highest splendour under the reign of Titus. He had 
caused to be specially weaved for its covering a vast curtain of 
purple silk richly embroidered with gold ; fountains innumerable 
of perfumed waters rose in sparkling splendour, spreading a 
delicious coolness throughout the vast building, crowded with its 
tens of thousands of spectators, and laying at the same time the 
dust, which arose from the arena, and might otherwise have 
interfered with the comfort of the luxury-loving Romans. The 
arena, in the centre of which stood a gigantic image of Jupiter, 

yas usually strewn with white silvery sand, which was brought for 
this special purpose from Ostia.’ Before the image stood a vat 
vase of silver, filled with burning charcoal, on which the Christian 
prisoners were called upon, under penalty of being thrown to the 
lions, to strew a few grains of incense in worship of the heathen 
Deity. Under the arena ample provision was made, as in modern 
theatres, for the changing of scenes. On one day the eyes of the 
spectators were delighted and dazzled with the sight of the garden 
of Hesperides, called so because in it, according to the legend, 
grew trees bearing golden fruit; on another, were represented 
the wild mountain lands of Thrace, where the spectators might 
easily fancy they beheld the wild beasts, lurking and lowering in 
their native lairs and caves, instead of in the heart of Imperial 
Rome. The subterranean canals under the vast arena contained 
such masses of water as to enable the managers, in representing a 
battle at sea, to make use of many real boats, filled with armed 
men. Ina word the imperial power of Rome was made use of 
not only to render the Coliseum the greatest amphitheatre ever 
erected, but to produce a building, which in splendour and mag- 
nificence and beauty should remain for ever the wonder of the 
world. 

And yet, strange to say, though the historians, and the gossip- 
ing, pleasant annalists, and the beauty-loving poets of the ancient 
world, all speak of the building, yet none, not even one of those 
writers who lived at the time of its erection, has ever mentioned 
the name of the builder of the Colosseum; he appears to have 
been utterly forgotten; his name to have passed away like a 
dream. It seems as if the world of to-day, gazing in amazement 
at the ruins of this wonderfnl building, were not to know to whom 
they owed its erection; not to know whose was the daring brain 
which conceived, and whose the cunning hand which executed, 
this mighty work. The ancient world, proud and Imperial Rome 
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be it remembered, never failed in its pride and delight to glorify 
its mighty builders, those kings of architecture; it has dedicated 
to them inscriptions, memorial tablets, and monuments innumer- 
able. Who, then, was the builder of the Colosseum? To this 
day not one man in ten thousand in England knows his name ; 
and if not in England, the heir in power and wealth and culture 
to Imperial Rome, surely not elsewhere. Let his name be named 
in order that his memory may be honoured and glorified. We are 
told that he stands in no need of earthly honour, that no meed 
of praise, which the admirers of his mighty work, the disciples 
of art and science, might offer to him, could attain to the sub- 
limity of these simple words, ‘“‘ He was a Christian and a martyr ;” 

and that the palm of martyrdom which he bears in his hand 
excels in dignity even the laurel which the capitol of Rome 
might have placed, but did not, on his brow. 

It does, indeed, seem passing strange that for nearly eighteen 
hundred years the name of this king among architects should 
have remained unknown, and yet, unquestionably, such is the 
case. A work of such magnitude and magnificence—of so won- 
drous a many-sidedness, and yet, as a whole, displaying a harmony 
so perfect, could only have been conceived and executed by the 
highest genius. Martial, the most important of contemporary 
writers and poets, speaks, indeed, of another architect who had 
enlarged the Imperial Palace, and praises his intelligence and 
care; yet, although without doubt, he must have been known to 
a writer of such eminence, the Roman poet, in speaking, as I have 
already shown, in glowing terms of his great and glorious work, 
does not once mention by name the builder of the Colosseum. 

Eighteen centuries have since passed away, and it was only a 
few years ago, in making some important excavations in the cata- 
combs of S. Agnes, that a monument was discovered which seemed 
to belong to early Christian times. A marble slab, on which a 
crown and a palm branch were engraved, closed’ the tomb, inside 
of which was found a small vase, which once contained a few drops 
of blood, long since dried up; but these indications clearly showed 
that here a martyr once had been laid in eternal rest. 

A simple inscription bore the name of Gaudentius, the builder 
of the Colosseum. 

The riddle was solved. Martial and other contemporary writers 
had buried the name of the builder of the Colosseum in eternal 
oblivion, as they thought, because he was a Christian convert and a 
martyr, perhaps the first, at all events the first whose name has 
been recorded, who sealed his faith with his blood at that spot, 
afterwards so often wet with the blood of Christians, in the fatal 
arena of that amphitheatre created by his genius. Christians, 
indeed, had been martyred in the Colosseum, even before its cor- 
pletion. On the eve of its formal opening with all the secular 
and religious splendour which attended such ceremonials in 
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ancient and Imperial Rome, the Christian workmen, who had 
been compelled to aid in the vast building, were driven by 
Roman soldiers into a cave, and in reward for their eight years’ 
labour, or, perhaps, as a part of the religious ceremonial of the 
opening of the Colosseum, were walled in, and left to die in a 
living grave. To this day a tablet on one of the ruined walls of 
the Colosseum bears an inscription, recording the martyrdom of 
those Christian workmen, whose hands had ‘helped to raise the 
grandest building which the world has ever beheld. 

The Roman Emperors persecuted Christianity in the intention 
not only of destroying it actually, but of removing from the minds 
of men every trace or memento of its existence. It was to dis- 
appear from the face of the earth, therefore no one in the Roman 
empire—and the Roman empire was the civilised world—was allowed 
to say a word in praise of any of its known disciples or adherents. 
Nay, more, it was a political crime to erect a statue to a Christian, 
or to mention his name in honour. The name of Gaudentius, 
therefore, in such a state of society as existed in Imperial Rome, 
where the hearts of men were as craven as they were corrupt, was, 
as a matter of course, buried in a silence deeper than that of the 
grave. Only his Christian friends, after his martyr’s death, sought 
out his mortal remains and laid them to rest in one of those dark, 
concealed crypts, where for ages were hidden in reverential love the 
bones of the early Christian martyrs. In the firm hope, that 
the day would once come, when Christians might lift up their 
head in liberty and in the light of Heaven, the day when after- 
ages would pay deserved homage to his genius, his friends traced 
on Gaudentius’ gravestone a few verses to hand down his name to 
posterity. 

The lines, cut in stone by a hand unskilled, or trembling in 
fear or perhaps jn the uncertain or flickering light of a subterra- 
nean toreh, are as follows :— 





Sic premia servas Vespasiane dire 
Premiatus est morte Gaudenti letare 
Civitas ubi glorie tue autori 
Promisit iste dat Kristus omnia tibi 
Qui alium paravit theatru in Celo. 


In these few and simple words, which, I may add, can only refer 
to Gaudentius, since Rome at that time possessed no other amphi- 
theatre, is to be found the eon and noblest praise. The 
Christian who wrote them seems to have found comfort in the 
thought that the glorious artist, treated by Rome with such 
ingratitude, would find in the ‘ilies world the reward which Cesar 
had refused to him in this. 

The stone which bears this inscription is now preserved in the 
church of S.S. Martina e Luca, in the Forum. This church, 
whose subterranean chapel reik the bones of the saints, is a 
master-work of the great Pietro da Cortona; it is richly adorned 
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and contains marble columns of singular beauty, yet high above 
all, more glorious by far than anything else which adorns it, is in 
our day and in our eyes the stone that bears the name of Gauden- 
tius, for it has rescued from oblivion the name of one of the kings 
of men; and as long as men in the ages to come shall gaze with 
wonder on the ruins of the Colosseum, so long shall the name 
of Gaudentius, its builder, be held in honour. 
EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL. 





NEIGHBOURS. 


PEACE, you two brutes! Your rage is vain, 
The wire fence, the tightened chain 
Still keep you from each other ; 
| Lie down, and keep the peace, I say! 
sisi «Neighbours like you should meet each day 
Without this awful pother. 


Have you not lived enough with man 
To know the simple perfect plan, 
The sweetly pleasing labour, 
With which he toils both night and day 
The great commandment to obey, 
Which is to love his neighbour ? 


You never knew, [’ll safely say, 
Friends to fall out on Life’s hard way, 
Or next door neighbours jangle ; 
Where all is peace ’twixt creed and creed, 
And race and caste are all agreed, 
What right have dogs to wrangle ? 


Fach has his cosy house and bed, 
Each warmly kenneled, amply fed, 
Has all that he can want here, 
Yet you must fight! Well, never mind, 
Between you we rejoice to find 
A “ scientific frontier.” 


H. S. BATHURST. 







































GOING INTO THE HOUSE: 
or, THe Litrie CRrutTcu. 





By THE REV. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 


——. 


TAKE it, and pay what’s due; 
Take all but the walls and floor ; 
I'd no one to leave it to, 
For my children are gone before. 
You may carry off bed and chair, 
Whatever your hands can clutch ; 
But oh! for the Lord’s sake spare, 
Spare me the little crutch. 


Ah yes! it was just your joke! 
It wouldn’t have sold for much 
So old, and the handle broke, 
My poor little hunchback’s crutch. 
I must have something to kiss, 
To quiet my aching breast; 
As long as He leaves me this, 
[ll say that the Lord knows best. 





But oh! He has tried me sore! 
I’m old and well-nigh blind ; 
Seven children I bore, 
And none of them’s left behind. 
Seven children I had, 
And six were sturdy and tall, 
And one was a hunchback lad— 
And the Lord has taken all. 


Hard have I wrought and fared— 
The neighbours can prove it true ; 
As long as my sight was spared, 
I knitted the night half through. 
A little would do for me— 
It was only my chair and bed ; 
It was only an ounce of tea, 
A twopenny loaf of bread. 
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Oh, don’t you hurry and scold! 
You must let me have my cry ; 
I am old, sir, very old, 
And I thought ere this to die. 
I hoped that my time would come 
To sleep with the quiet dead, 
Or ever I touched a crumb 
Of the shameful workhouse bread. 


I’ve sat for a day and night, 
When money was bad to earn, 
With never a sup nor bite, 
And scarcely a stick to burn. 
But I thought, “ It will soon be o’er ; 
It cannot be long,” I said— 
And now, when I’m past fourscore, 
To ask for the workhouse bread! 


I’ve managed, and pinched, and wrought— 
Past eighty, and well-nigh blind-— 

But l’ve paid for the things I’ve bought, 
And when was the rent behind ? 

Of decent folks I came, 
I’ve ever held up my head, 

And oh! the shame, the shame, 
To eat of the workhouse bread. 


There, take whatever you find—- 
I couldn’t have kept it long ;— 
But I know that the Lord is kind, 
And nothing He does is wrong. 
I’m going this afternoon, 
To the House that’s square and big ; 
I shall move to a small one soon— 
A house that the spade shall dig. 


So take it, and pay what’s due, 

And leave me a naked floor ; 
I’d none to bequeath it to, 

For my children are gone before. 
Carry it off in your cart, 

‘Whatever your hands can clutch, 
For the Lord has moved your heart 
To leave me the little crutch. 
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Seven children I’ve had, 
And six were sturdy and tall, 
And one was a hunchback lad, 
And he was the pet of all. 
The others could shift and fight— 








They were healthy and stout of limb; 


But my poor little hunchback mite 
His mother was all to him. 


They are all of them dead and gone ; 





There was Dav id, and Jane, and Grace, 
There was Willy, and Dick, and John— 


I can hardly recall a face. 
But the one that was weak and ill, 
The poor little hunchback mite, 
He lives in my heart, Sir, still — 
He never has left me quite. 


For oft when the nights are cold— 
Too bitter to go to bed— 

I sit in the chair and hold 
The dear little crutch instead. 

And, “ Charlie,” I say, ** ’m sad, 
I’m lonesome and cold, my dear ; 


Won’t you come from your grave, my 


And sit with your mother here ?” 


I never have long to wait, 
For there, in the gusts ‘that blow, 
Is the swing of the wicket-gate, 
The sharp little voice I know. 
And my heart will flutter and jump, 
And beautiful tears run o’er, 
clump, clump, clump,— 
His crutch goes over the floor. 


As 





He sits on the hearth-stone there, 
And lays his head in my lap, 
And I finger his curly hair, 
My own little loving chap. 
And he talks to me blithe and light, 
Of his book and his childish play, 
Till we feel the turn of the night, 
And he has to limp away. 


lad, 
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And whenever the Trump is blown, 
And I rise from my workhouse grave, 
To stand at the great white Throne, 
With them that the Lord shall save. 
Not pale, as he was, and thin, 
But healthy, and tall, and straight, 
Impatient to lead me in, 
He'll stand at the golden gate. 


He'll stand at the gate, my dear! 
And laugh as he lets me through ; 

And he'll whisper, “It’s lovely here, 
But, Mammy, I’ve wanted you.’ 

And the blest will wonder much, 
(He being so tall and strong) 

When I hand to my boy the crutch, 
I’ve kept for him all along. 


So, when we have laughed and cried, 
And gazed in each other’s face, 
We shall wander, side by side, 
Through the beautiful, happy place. 
And, though he won’t need it then, 
Grown straight in the lovely climes, 
He'll shoulder his crutch again, 
For sake of the dear old times. 


And oh! in the days that flow, 
So peaceful and warm up there, 
With never a stitch to sew, 
And victuals to eat and spare, 
He'll feign that he limps a touch, 
To mind us of days of yore, 
And his mother will hear his crutch 
Ring clear on the golden floor. 
























THE ENGLISH DRAMA BEFORE SHAKESPEARE. 


I. 


THE THEATRE IN THE CHURCH AND IN THE STREET. 


EnQuIRIES into the early, history of the drama have led to the 
conclusion that not only all dramatic art but all art of whatever 
kind has its origin in religion. It is at all events certain that from 
that source arose by slow degrees the magnificent tragic drama of 
ancient Greece. And it is no less evident that the dramatic art of 
modern times, in all its forms, from the grotesque doll-performances 
of Punch and the drolleries of clown and pantaloon, to the tragic 
and comic glories of Shakespeare, Calderon, and Moliére, may be 
traced back to the theatrical exhibitions that took place in the 
Christian churches of the Middle Ages. It may be a whimsical 
fact, but a fact it is, that the clergy, who for the last three hundred 
years have as a body reprobated and denounced the theatre, were 
actually the founders of the modern stage, and in their own persons 
the first actors of plays. 

The early history of the English drama has now for more than 
a century been made a subject. of careful investigation by writers 
of great and well-deserved reputation. The names of Edmund 
Malone, Thomas Warton, Bishop Perey, and Thomas Hawkins 
in the last century, of John Payne Collier, Thomas Wright, J. 
Orchard Halliwell Phillips, and Alexander Dyce in the present, 
are familiar as household words to the student of English literature, 
but it is doubtful whether much is known of their labours by the 
general reader. The individual efforts of these and other scholars 
have from time to time been seconded by the publications of such 
literary associations as the Shakespeare Society, the Roxburgh 
Club, the Abbotsford Club, the Percy, and the Camden Societies, 
and the New Shakespeare Society, all of which from time to time 
have rendered good service by the reproduction of old dramatic 
works. ‘To all of these the writer of the present article is indebted, 
as wellas to the famous collection of Old Plays by Robert Dodsley 
with the additions made to it by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt. 

The earliest actors of plays in England were undoubtedly the 
clergy. What sort of players they made it is not very easy to 
ascertain. They probably reached the usual average of amateur 
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acting in later times; and there may have, been some among them 
enabled by practice in early life to develop their natural aptitude 
for the art to a point of real excellence. For the earliest form of 
clerical histrionics seems to have been something analogous to the 
recitations at breaking-up times by schoolboys of the present day. 
At Whitsuntide, and other great Church festivals, it was the 
custom for the younger members of a monastic body to represent 
in action the incidents of some Bible narrative, or of some tale of 
the miraculous doings of a favourite saint of the early church. The 
spoken part of these performances was of necessity in Latin. To 
have given them in the vulgar tongue would have been nothing 
short of heresy ; and it was long indeed before such a measure of 
radical reform was even dreamed of. But no theatrical company 
delights to play to empty benches, and the monks, both young and 
old, were not slow to perceive that the general public of their day 
would gladly be present as spectators of anything of the nature of 
a show. Though primarily designed, therefore, as an edifying 
exercise for the younger monks, their performances might, if 
seasoned with a little fun, afford both instruction and amusement 
to the laity. 

Having the dialogue in Latin was decidedly a hindrance to 
popularity. But at the same time it thus became all the more 
necessary so to construct the drama as to render it as far as possible 
intelligible by means of gesture. And to do this was to provide it 
with a considerable amount of what is before all other things es- 
sential to dramatic success, namely, action. The spoken dialogue 
was, in fact, often preceded by a mute representation in pure pan- 
tomime or “ dumb show.” 

In this way the clergy succeeded in creating a taste for theatricals. 
For these Ludi, Joci, or Jeux, as they were called, went on till 
they developed into the Mysteries and Mvracles, performances of 
the same character as the older Ludi, but more elaborate and more 
costly. These had possession of the stage in England, at least as 

early as the reign of Henry I., retained it side by side with later 
forms of drama till the middle of the reign of Elizabeth,and even 
survived the date of the building of the first regular public theatre 
in London in 1576. . 

Long before that time, however, many of the clergy had turned 
against the work of their own order,’ and the very plays that had 
been originally written for performance in the churches were indeed 
still played, and to the great satisfaction of crowded audiences, 
but played by the laity in the streets of cities and towns, and 
sometimes in spite of the remonstrances of deans and rectors, and 
of the inhibitions of bishops and archbishops. 





1 In all times there had been no doubt some who disapproved the practice. As 
early as 1210, Pope Gregory forbade the clergy to take part in such representations 
in churches. 
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But as long as such dramatic representations remained 
exclusively in the hands of the clergy, the performances took 
place in the churches. Various parts of a large church were made 
to serve as stages for different portions of the whole series of 
scenes. Sometimes the chancel itself was utilised for the purpose, 
where even over or in front of the high altar an elaborate stage 
was erected. This, in its complete state, consisted of three distinct 
platforms, one above another. The middle one stood for earth, 
the upper one for heaven, and the lower one for hell. Between 
the middle and lower platforms, at one side, was a striking piece 
of scenery, the head of an enormous monster with wide-opened 
jaws. From its throat appeared to issue flames and smoke, in the 
midst of which might be descried the figures of tortured beings, 
for the intention was to depict the entrance to the infernal w orld, 
and the technical name of this very attractive effort of the 
painter’s art was Hell Mouth. When the uppermost of the three 
platforms was occupied by the presence of the first person of the 
Trinity, Deus would appear in the array of Pope, Cardinal, or 
Bishop, that is in the most reverent habit which the resources of 
the theatrical wardrobe would admit. This was, in fact, the 
vestry of the church, which ordinarily afforded a very fair supply 
of costume of various degrees of richness in quality and ornament. 

The aid of music was, of course, at hand in every church where 
plays were acted. 

Inthe days of Queen Elizabeth, the good people of the ancient 
city of Chester had inherited from their ancestors of three 
centuries before a whole set of plays representing certain main 
incidents of scripture history, from the creation of the Old Testament 

to the Ascension, and even to the Last Judgment of the New. And 

these they insisted on having played at Whitsuntide till the year 
1577, in spite of the efforts of the Archbishop of York to suppress 
them, including his formal inhibition. His antagonists were not 
only the people of Chester at large, but the Mayor and Corporation 
in their official capacity. Though the plays were the work of 
a monk of the Abbey of Chester, Ranulph or Randell Higden, and 
had probably been often acted in the Abbey Church from a Latin 
original, yet it had been the practice of some centuries for the 
various guilds of the city to perform them in the public streets. 
And this practice had grown into a privilege, or right, very greatly 
prized and very tenaciously maintained. 

But, in the old days, before the cares of management at Chester 
could be made over by the clergy of the Abbey to the corporation 
of the city, a great work had first to be achieved. Higden, and 
others of the monks, had long desired that the good people of 

Chester should reap the full benefit of the Whitsuntide perform- 
ances. But this was impossible while the speaking was all in 
Latin. To give the plays in English would really enable the 
people to understand them, and to learn something of the 
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scriptural, and other stories, which they embodied. But this 
would have been an alarming heresy; much of the dialogue of the 
plays was in the very words of the Bible, and in the thirteenth 
century of the Christian era none but an abandoned heretic 
would dream of profaning holy writ by turning the Latin trans- 
lation of it into plain English. To allow its sacred truths to be 
uttered in the ears of the vulgar, so as to be actually, to some 
extent, understood and comprehended by them, would have been 
to degrade religion, and overthrow the very basis of social order. 
Why, what would the Pope say? Did the monks of Chester for 
one moment suppose that the Holy Father would tolerate such an 
unheard of innovation? Yet, before it could be done, the Pope’s 
express permission must be obtained. And hugely amazed and 
scandalised was that arch-conservative, when certain of the monks ~ 
of Chester actually submitted the audacious proposal to do it. 

As they might have expected, they were repulsed with 
indignation and with threats that if they dared to put the 
contemplated enormity into execution they would be visited 
with the penalties due to such flagrant wickedness. But his 
holiness had to deal with gentlemen of some determination, for 
“these monks at risk of hanging, burning, or cutting off heads, 
set these stories of the Testament forth in these pageants.” Here 
the “ pageants” are the scenes presented on the movable stages 
which were made use of for the performances by the guilds, though 
the word more properly denotes the stages themselves. 

The annual banns or proclamation, in which the bold persistence 
of the monks is thus commemorated, gratefully recognises the 
exertions of Higden, the author of the plays, both in making the 
English translations and in getting them acted. It appears that 
his ultimate success in persuading the Pope to revoke his con- 
demnatory sentence on the English tongue cost poor Ralph at 
least three journeys to Rome. But great was the rejoicing when 
the good monk came home with the long-coveted leave obtained 
at last. 

To play the plays in English, to get them well acted, to vie 
with one another in the splendour of their dresses and decorations 
was the joy and delight of the guilds. When Whitsuntide came, 
the twenty-four guilds, who had for some time been turned into as 

many companies of actors, were all ready, each with the play 
allotted to it of the twenty-four. The whole of Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday were to be taken up with the performances. 
Early on Monday morning the first play began. But first the 
Mayor parades the streets attended by a brilliant train, conspicuous 
among whom is the city crier. That important functionary is 
there for a purpose that rouses the assembled crowds to enthusiasm. 
With voice of Stentor he proclaims the banns, commending the 
ancient, venerable and laudable custom of setting forth tothe people, 
more especially at Whitsuntide, the mysteries of the Old and New 
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Testament ; and impressing on the hearers the debt of gratitude 
due to the good monk whose energy, perseverance, and devotion have 
at length secured to the city the privilege so long desired of having 
the plays performed in English. Each of the twenty-four guilds 
is then formally exhorted to discharge conscientiously its allotted 
task, to adhere reverently to the texts and stage directions and 
traditions of the play assigned to it, and to spare no pains nor 
expense to secure an appropriate and worthy representation. 

The crowd is greatest in the neighbourhood of the Abbey gates, 
for there on the first of the twenty-four pageants the first of the 
twenty-four plays is to be first performed. When ended there six or 
eight stout horses gaily trapped will draw its four-wheeled pageant 
to the second station, the front of the High Cross, where it will be 
played again, this time before the Mayor. At the same moment 
will begin the acting of the second play on the site where the first 
had been already play ed, near the Abbey gates. And so on with 
all the twenty-four, each pageant being wheeled away in turn to 
each of the several stations in the city, so that by the time the 
last of these is occupied by the first pageant, there will be some 
one of the plays in progress in every street of the city. 

Well, perhaps it may be too much to call them plays, lest it 
should be supposed that each of them was a regular five-act drama. 
It might be more accurate to consider each of the so-called 
pageants as an act of one great play in twenty-four acts. This 
great whole does indeed present the various parts of one stupendous 
tragedy, the Biblical story of mankind, Creation, Fall, Redemption, 
Judgment. Each of these twenty-four acts then is performed 
during Whit Monday, Tuesday, and W ednesday, once in every 
street of Chester. And as Caedmon of old in the seventh ce ntury : 
and mighty John Milton a whole thousand years later, ere they 
sang of the Creation, told of the rebellion of Satan and his angels, 
so did the first of the Chester plays. You worshipful Tanners,” 

says the proclamation of later times to the guilds, “ that of custom 
old the Fall of Lucifer did set out, see now that ye make good use 
of that you are furnished withal, good speech, fine players and 
apparel comely.” For as time went on it became the practice to 
engage a few professional players to act the more important parts. 

The Barbers and Wax Chandlers who are to perform the Sacrifice 
of Isaac, and the offering by Melchisedek of bread and wine, are 
exhorted to adhere reverently to their text and to pay strict regard 
to the ancient traditions of the performance, “Suffer ye not in 
any point the story to decay.” 

The Cappers and Linen Drapers, who undertake the history of 
Balaam, are to take good heed “to make the ass to speak and to 
set it out liv ely.” With this play of Balaam and the Ass the subjects 
from the Old Testament abruptly come to an end. 

To the Wrights and Slaters is entrusted the representation of a 
strange selection of circumstances preceding and attending the 
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Birth of Christ, of which the proclamation itself admits they may 
not be awarranted in Scripture, adding that if such be the view 
of the performers they are at liberty, not indeed to omit them, but 
to take them in sport. 

To the Butchers falls the Temptation of Christ by Satan, and 
they must mind to set out the Devil in his feathers all “ragger and 
rent.” 

Again a rather abrupt transition is made to the events of the 
close of the period of Christ’s ministry. 'Wecome suddenly to the 
Death and Resurrection of Lazarus, played by the Glovers, and the 
Ride to Jerusalem by the Corvisors, or Shoemakers, who are oddly 
enough enjoined to “ set it out with their Jerusalem carriage.” 

The admonition to the Bakers as to their representation of the 
Last Supper affords further evidence that the spirit in which these 
plays were presented was thoroughly reverent, notwithstanding the 
occasional admixture of attempts at mirth: “see that the same 
words you utter as Christ himself spake them to be a memorial of 
that death and passion.” 

* The words of the Apostles’ Creed, he descended into hell, were 
held in the Roman church to re the doctrine that between 
his death and resurrection the Saviour set free the souls of pious 
heathen men who were till then under the dominion of the powers 
of darkness. This event was more definitely expressed in the phrase 
‘‘the Harrowing of Hell.” It seems to have been throughout the 
Middle Ages an especially favourite subject for dramatic treatment. 
At Chester it was acted by the guild of Cooks. 

The Skinners are entrusted with the Resurrection; and they 
again are reminded in the same spirit of reverence both for the text 
and for the stage tradition noticed before, to give their scene “not 

altered in many points from the old fashion.” 

One of the most attractive of the plays was the third on the 
list, “‘ De Deluvio Noé,” Noah and the Deluge. The performance 
was assigned to “the good simple Waterleaders and Drawers of 
Dee,” no doubt with a humourous sense of appropriateness to 
their calling. The Ark, which they were enjoined in the banns to 
“see in all points prepared,” was, as we shall see presently, much 
more of a sea-going craft than the model with which the toy- 
shops have been so long familiar. As for the animals, their 
appearance was judiciously restricted to the flat surface of the 
painter’s. canvas. The street pageant or movable stage on its 
four-wheeled carriage was generally limited to “two rooms, a higher 
and a lower. In the lower the actors apparelled themselves, and 
in the higher room they played, being all open on the top that 
all beholders might hear and see them.” But “the Deluge ” involved 
the introduction of the Creator in person, and consequently 
required the upper platform representing heaven ; so far therefore 

it is better to imagine it as given in the church with the triple 

stage over the great altar. 
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On the uppermost platform then appears the first person of 
the Trinity, the glory of whose countenance was supplied by 
gilding on the face till it was discovered that the actor’s health 
was seriously affected by the application. The character is 
described as Deus, and he thus enables the spectator to under- 
stand the situation :— 


“IT God that all this world hath wrought, 
Heaven and earth, and all of nought, 
I see my people in deed and thought 
Are set foul in sin. 


«My ghost shall not long strive in man 
That through flesh-liking is my foen 
But till six score years be comen and gone 


I'll look if they will blin (cease). 


“* Man, that I made, I will destroy, 
Beast, worm, and fowl that fly, 
For on earth they do me noy, 

The folk that are therein.” 


At length, following very closely the words of Genesis, Deus 
addresses the pious patriarch :—. 


“Therefore Noye my servant free, 
That righteous man art as I see, 
A ship soon shalt thou maken thee 

Of trees dry and light.” 


All the minute directions of the text are then versified, with 
some additions, such as the following, suggestive of good 
accommodation on board the Ark :— 


“ Eating places make thou also, 
Three round places on a row. 
For with water I think to flow 

Man that I can make.” 


Noah returns thanks to God and expresses his humble 
acquiescence, concluding thus :-— 


“ Thy bidding, Lord, I will fulfil, 
And never more thee grieve nor grill 
That such grace hath sent me till 
Amongst all other men.” 


Then he turns to the surrounding multitude about him, con- 
sisting of his wife, children, and grandchildren. Dismayed and 
perplexed at the prospect before them, however preferable to 
that awaiting their neighbours, they are for a while disposed 
rather to waste their energies in discussion than to set about 
their task of ship-building ; so that father Noah calls them to 
order :— 

‘ Have done you men and women all! 
Hie you, lest this water fall, 


To work this ship, chamber and hall, 
As God hath bidden us do.” 
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But the action moves rapidly, and in a moment all is ready 
obedience andalacrity. Noah’s first-born is the first to respond :— 


SEM. 


“ Father, I am all ready bown (going) 
An axe I have, by my crown 
as sharp as any in all this town 
For to go thereto.” 


Ham and Japhet are not slow to follow their elder brother's 
good example :— 
Ham. 


“‘T have a hatchet wonder keen 
To biten well as may be seen, 
A better ground one, as I ween, 

Is not in all this town.” 
J APIIET. 


“ And I can maken well a pin 
And with this hammer knock it in. 
Go we work bout din (without), 
And I am ready bown (going).” 


Noah’s wife will bring timber, the other ladies are quite ready 
to make themselves generally useful, and Mrs. Japhet is es- 
pecially thoughtful and considerate :— 


** And I will gather chippes here 
To make a fire for you in fere (company) 
And for to dighte your dinner (get ready), 
Againsté ye come in.’ 


Then begins the building of the Ark, Noah giving elaborate 
instructions not only as to the hull of the vessel, but as to its mast, 
cables, sail-yards, topcastle, bowsprit, cords and ropes. 

The stage directions afford a curious instance of the force of 
literary conservatism : they are given in Latin as if with a view 
of conceding something, however insignificant, to the opponents of 
innovation. At this point of the play the direction is to this 
effect :—“ Then shall Noé with all his family make as though 
they were working with divers implements.” 

The author has too much confidence in the ready pliancy of 
imagination possessed by his audience to trouble himself about 
adopting any contrivance to indicate the lapse of time. The Ark 
is built, and its gear and tackle are nearly complete. Noah thinks 
it would be well for the family to go aboard. 

By the time this point of the action is reached, the attention 
of the audience has been pretty well taxed with a good many long 
speeches both from Noah and Deus, and the author is sensible 
that his setting forth of this pageant of Old Testament history 
will be none the less welcome if he should “to glad the hearers,” 
intermingle some things ‘“ not warranted by any wrif.” Accord-. 
ingly, although the character of Noah’s better half is not delineated 
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in the book of Genesis, an opportunity is taken “to glad the 
hearers” by supplying the omission in a highly artistic manner: 


Nok. 
** Wife, we shall in this vessel be kept, 
My children and thou; I would ye in lept.” 
Nok's WIFE. 
“ In faith, Noé, I had as lief thou slept, 
For all thy frenish fare (whimsical doings) 
I will not do after thy rede (counsel).” 
Nok. 
** Good wife, do now as I thee bid.” 


Mild remonstrance is unsuccessful; the lady, with the most 
reckless disregard of the chronological sequence of events, replies 
with some warmth and not without a touch of acrimony :— 


“ By Christ not I, or I see more need, 
Though thou stand all day and stare.” 


This is the scene made famous by Chaucer’s allusion in the 
Reeve’s Tale :— 
‘“** Hastou not heard,’ quoth Nicolas also (hast thou) 
‘The sorrow of Noé with his fellowship (crew) 
That he had e’er he got his wife to ship? 
Him had well liever, I dare well undertake, 
At thilke time than all his wethers black, 
That she had had a ship herself alone.’ ” 
~ 
The sorrow of Noah is indeed no light matter, but he bears it 
well and not without a sense of humour. His wife’s discourtesy 
and peevish disobedience only move him to sad general reflection 
and gentle remonstrance :— 


‘** Lord, that women bin crabbed ay, 
And none are meek I dare well say, 
That is well seen by me to-day, 

In witness of you each one. 

Good wife let be all this bere (din), 
That thou makest in this place here, 
For all they ween thou art master, 
And so thou art by St. John.” 


Like the good lady’s oath, Noah’s swearing by St. John will of 
course provoke a smile in matter-of-fact times like these. But in 
the old days of the Chester plays, such customary ejaculations 
came home to the heart; and after all if Noah must be fettered 
with the bonds of chronology, who would there be for him to 
swear by? ‘By Enoch” or “by Methusaleh” would have been but 
tame swearing in Merrie England, at a time when even ladies 
swore. It is worth while to notice how in these bold anachron- 
isms, and in many other instances of holding to the spirit and 
despising the letter, the very oldest English dramatists prepared 
the way for Shakespeare. 


vy 
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Work is resumed on board the Ark, and then:in the words of 
the Bible, only so far varying from literal translation as to be 
adjusted to the metre, Deus bids Noak enter with his family. 
Having reverently signified his willing assent, the patriarch turns 
to his supernumerary progeny, beginning as before :— 


‘“ Have done you men and women.all, 
Hie you, lest this water fall.” 


Then the sense of his unique responsibility suggests the 
wish : 





“ That each beast were in his stall, 
And into the ship brought.” 


The waters are rising, and will wait for no man :— 


* The flood is nigh ye may well see, 
Therefore tarry ye not.” 


“ Then Noé shall go into the Ark with all his family, his wife 
except, and the Ark must be boarded round about, and on the 
boards all the beasts and fowls painted.” 

If the boards rownd about cannot be understood as exhibiting 
the interior of the Ark, they must be taken as an aid to the 
imagination of the spectators to appreciate the satisfaction of the 
Noah family as in turn they survey the zoological collection ; Shem 
begins :— 7 

“Sir, here are lions, leopards in ; 
Horses, mares, oxen, and swine, 


Goat and calf, sheep and kine 
Here sitten thou mayst see.” 


Ham and Japhet continue the catalogue, and when the good 
wife herself takes a peep in, she is, for a mioment, quite radiant 
with satisfaction :— 


‘** And here are bears, wolves set, 
Apes, owles, maremusset (marmoset) 
Weasels, squirrels and ferret ; 

Hear they eaten their meat!” 


But her good humour is but transient. When the long-suffering 
Noah is at length provoked to remonstrate with an approach to 
anger, though still with affectionate anxiety for his wife’s safety, 
she becomes more exasperating than ever, resorts to severe 
sarcasm, and insists if she goes into the Ark on taking a whole 
party of friends with her : 


Nok. 


“‘ Wife come in, why stands thou there ? 
Thou art ever froward, I dare well swear. 
Come in o’ God's name. Time it were 

For fear lest thou do drown.”’ 
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WIFE. 


“ Yea, sir, set up your sail, 
And row forth with evil hail; 
For withouten fail 

I'll not out of this town. 


‘“‘ But I have my gossips ever each one 
One foot further I will not gon, 
They shall not drown, by St. John, 

An I may save their life (if). 


“They loved me full well, by Christ, 
But thou wilt let them in that boat (unless), 
Else row forth, Noé, where thee list, 
And get thee a new wife.” 


After some vain attempts on the part of her son, Shem, to prevail 
with his mother by mild persuasive efforts, a brilliant idea occurs 
to the less scrupulous Ham :— 


“ Shall we all fetch her in?” 
Nos. 
“ Yea, sons, in Christ’s blessing and mine ; 
I would you hied you betime, 
For of this flood I am in doubt.” 


Meantime, the good lady appears to be arranging a parting 
carouse before bidding farewell to her gossips, and the feelings of 
the ladies in anticipation of the great baptism of the world find 
musical expression in 


THE GOOD GOSSIP’S SONG. 


“ The flood comes flitting in full fast, 
On every side that spreads full far, 
For fear of drowning I am aghast, 
Good gossips let us draw near. 


‘* And let us drink or we depart, 
For oftentimes we have done so. 
For at a draught thou drinks a quart, 
And so will I do or I go.” 


And as, regardless of chronological and other proprieties, Noah 
and his wife swear by the saints of the New Testament, so the wife of 
the founder of the vintage anticipates the name of a wine of good 
repute in the days of York and Lancaster: 





“Here is a pottle full of Malmsey good and strong, 
It will rejoice both heart and tongue. 
Though Noé think us never so long 
Here we will drink alike.” 


When at last the sons succeed in hustling their mother into the 
Ark, she returns her husband’s conciliatory greeting, 


“ Welcome wife into this boat! ” 





with a most unwifely buffet and a phrase to match: 


“ Have thou that for thy note !” 
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Noah’s patience exceeds that of his descendant Job; he but 
exclaims, 


* Ha, ha, marry this is hot! 
It is good for to be still.” 


He says no more on that head. There isa plaintive tenderness 
reflected from his patience in enduring this conjugal affliction upon 
his bearing as the hero of the Deluge. The waters are rising, the 
Ark is beginning to float :— 


*“ Ah children methinks my boat remeves 
Our tarrying here hugely me grieves. 
Over the land the water spreads ; 

God do as he will.” 


All now being in the Ark, the waters keep on rising; there is a 
solemn stillness for some time, then from within the Ark comes 
the sound of all its human voices singing : a low and solemn strain, 
the opening words those of the psalm “Save me, O God, for the 
waters are come in unto my soul.” 

What signifies it if those words were in point of fact unwritten 
and unsung till some thousands of years after? The situation is 
dramatic, simple and affecting, and the words of the hymn, which 
express generally the prevailing sentiment, must have touched the 
hearts of the audience all the more from long and familiar 
association. 

A speech from Noah expresses faith and resignation. He shuts 
the window of the Ark. A short interval of silence represents the 
ten months and forty days at the close of which Noah sent out his 
reconnoitring fowls :— 

“ Now forty days are fully gone 
Send a raven I will anon, 


If aughtwhere earth, tree, or stone 


Be dry in any place.” 
A pretty touch occurs on sending out the dove :— 


* Ah, lord, wherever this raven be 
Somewhere is dry well I see. 
But yet a dove by my lewty (loyalty) 
After will I send, 


* Thou wilt turn again to me 
For of all fowls that may fly 
Thou art most meek and hend (gentle).” 


It is pleasant to read the stage direction with its simple contri- 
vance for making the dove return with the olive leaf :— 


“Then shall he send forth the dove, and there shall be in the 
ship another dove with an olive leaf im its mouth, and this dove 


some one shall let down from the mast by a rope into Noah’s 
hand.” 


The full text of the speeches in Genesis concerning the going 
out from the Ark is given in the same versified form ; the sacrifice 
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is offered, and the covenant of the rainbow is declared. A quaint 
notion as to the symbolism of the how is embodied in the conclud- 
ing lines, implying that the upward direction of the convexity is 
to be taken to denote the averting or warding off of what else 
might threaten to fall from heaven upon earth. Thus speaks 
Deus :— 
“The string is turned toward you 
And toward me is bent the bow 


That such weather shall never show; 
This behet I thee (promise).” 


The actual close, it must be allowed, is more simple than 
dignified :— 
“My blessing now I give thee here, 
To thee, No%, my servant dear ; 
For vengeauce shall no more appear 
And now farewell my darling dear.” 


Besides the Chester plays there are two other well-known series 
of the same character, those of Coventry and of Whitkirk. And 
there are records of similar performances at York, Newcastle, 
Bristol, Tewkesbury, Wymondham, Thetford, and Manningtree. 

Information as to theatrical performances in London in early 
times are very scanty. But William Fitzstephen, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, probably before 1182, has inserted in his life of 
Thomas 4 Becket written in Latin, “* Vita Sancti Thome Archie- 
piscopt et Martyris,” a description of London in which he says: 
‘* London has, in lieu of the ancient shows of the theatre (meaning 
the theatre of old Rome) and entertainments of the scene, 
exhibitions of a more devout kind, either representations of those 
miracles which were taught by the holy confessors, or those passions 
and sufferings in which the m: urtyrs so signi lly displayed their 
fortitude.” This passage is quoted by Stow in his Survey of 
London (1598), who also says that the parish clerks of London 
“were of old time accustomed to assemble yearly at Clerkswell, or 
Clerkenwell, and to play some large history of Holy Scripture. 
lor example of late time, to wit, in “the year 1390, the fourteenth 
of Richard II., I read the parish ‘clerk cs of London on the 18th of 
July played at Skinnerswell near unto Clerkenwell, which play 
continued three days together, the King, Queen, and Nobles being 
present. Also in the year 1409, the tenth of King Henry IV., they 
played a play at the Skinnerswell which lasted eight days and was 
of matter from the Creation of the World. There were to see the 
same the most part of the Nobles and Gentles of England.” 


(To be continued.) 






































AND EVE'S TOMB. 





A VISIT TO JEDDAH 


WirtH the exception of those whom business takes thither, the 
ports of the Red Sea are but seldom visited by Europeans. Nor 
is this to be wondered at when we consider the evil reputation in 
which that part of the world has long been held by travellers. 
And yet during the first three months of the year it would be hard 
to find a more perfect climate, and the country on either side of 
the sea is at least as full of interest as many of the better known 
tourist-tracks. The following brief description of a visit to Jeddah 
will, I hope, prove that that city, at all events, will well repay a 
visit. Jeddah is easily reached from Suez by the steamers of the 
Khedevich Company, which accomplish the journey in from three 
to four days. During the pilgrim season the steamers call at Tor 
on their way to and from Jeddah. Here there isa large sanatorium 
and quarantine station for the use of the Hadjis returning from 
their pilgrimage to Mecca, and a Government doctor and a com- 
pany of soldiers are stationed here by the Egyptian Government. 
Tor is the most convenient landing place for people desirous of 
visiting Mount Sinai, which is only thirty- five miles distant. The 
view of the Sinaitic range from the entrance to the harbour is 
very striking, and the rugged outline of the mountains, the barren- 
ness of the soil, and the utter desolation which reigns around, 
combine to produce a most awe-inspiring scene. 
“ Full many a waste I’ve wandered o'er, 
Clomb many a crag, crossed many a shore, 
But by my halidome, 

A scene so rude, so wild as this. 

Yet so sublime in barrenness, 

Ne’er did my wandering footsteps press, 

Where’er I chanced to roam.” 

Soon after leaving Tor, the island of Shadutsan is sighted, and after 
passing it, a straight course is steered for Jeddah. Dangerous reefs 
guard the approach to the harbour, consequently ships never 
attempt to enter it at night. Although the town lies low, being 
built close down to the water’s edge, the tall white houses, rendered 
the more conspicuous by a dark background of hills, can be 
seen far out to sea. Owing to the coral reefs, ships are obliged to 
anchor-about a mile from the shore. The city of Jeddah is built 
in the form of a square, with the south side facing the 
sea. On the three sides which look landward, the city is pro- 
tected by a high wall, a gate on each side forming the only 
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means of entrance to or egress from the city. A regiment of 
Turkish soldiers stationed here mounts guard at these gates, which 
are closed about two hours after sunset. The streets of Jeddah are 
narrow, and, as a rule, dirty, but the fantastic shapes of the houses 
make up for these defects. The prevailing architecture, which is 
as picturesque as it is unique, cannot fail to strike the visitor, who 
will also be impressed with the vast size of many of the buildings. 
The largest of these are caravanserais, put up for the accommoda- 
tion of the numerous pilgrims who journey to Mecca by sea, and 
are often detained several months in Jeddah for a steamer to take 
them to their destination. As the Jeddah houses are all more or 
less alike, ex wno disce omnes. Imagine a lofty five-storied house, 
built entirely of white coral. Dotted about its sides, in all sorts of 
unexpected places, and of the most varied shapes aol sizes, are 
numerous hanging windows. These are made of wood brought 
from Singapore, and are often ver y artistically carved. They give 
a most picturesque appearance to the houses, making them look | hy 
moonlight very like those weird chateaux Gustave Doré was so fond of 
introducing into his pictures. The entrance to the house is usually 
guarded by large folding doors, elaborately ornamented with brass 
work, much of which is really very fine, and would do credit to skilled 
furopean workmen. The ground floor of the house is devoted to 
the camels, goats, and other live stock belonging to the owner, 
though in the case of merchants, part of this floor is also put 
aside for offices. Each of the upper stories of the house contains, 
as arule, a complete suite of apartments; it being a common 
custom for several families to dwell under one roof. The rooms 
are large, according to European ideas, and owing to their huge 
windows are admirably adapted to a hot climate. The roofs of the 
houses are all flat, and form pleasant places to sit in the cool of 
the evening. From them fine views are obtained of the sur- 
rounding sea and land. The view to landward is robbed of much 
of its picturesqueness by the dingy colour of the desert in the 
foreground, which is here a dull brown ; still, just beyond are the 
immemorial hills towards which, for so many centuries, good 
Mussulmen have turned in prayer; so for them, at all events, the 
scene must have its charm. Looking seaward, the everchanging 
tints of the water on the reefs form a scene of which it would be 
hard to tire. But if you would see Jeddah to perfection “go 
visit it by the pale moonlight.” Then the view from the housetop 
is a veritable fairy scene—such depths of light and shade, such 
fantastic shadows! Below, in the narrow streets, the heavy case- 
ments seem to defy the moonbeams to enter, whilst beyond the 
white walls of the city, the dreary desert is lit up as brightly as 
by the noon-day sun. 

As in most Eastern towns, the centre of life in Jeddah is the 
bazaar. Here beats the pulse of the city. Here the current 
news is discussed and commented on. Here the merchants buy 
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and sell, and haggle over their bargains. Throughout the moming 
there is a perfect Babel of voices. Owing to the large number 
of pilgrims who pass through Jeddah, on their way to Mecca, the 
bazaar is far larger than the size of the town would lead you to 
expect; it consists of one broad thoroughfare about. half a mile 
in length, lined on either side with shops and cafés, and covered 
in with coarse matting, as a protection from the sun’s rays. Out 
of this main thoroughfare lead numerous small streets, each street, 
as a rule, being occupied by the workmen at some particular trade, 
or the vendors of similar wares. All nationalities are represented ; 
but Turks, Greeks, and Syrians predominate. Every type and variety 
of the Arab race is to be met with in the bazaar—picturesque 
Bedouins, armed to the teeth; grave merchants from Nedje and 
other far-off towns, true aristocrats in appearance and mien ; 
swarthy Nubians, and degenerate Egyptians ; all these, and many 
others, mingled with Persians, Turks, Greeks, and Banians, form 
indeed a motley crew. The shops, with their gaudy wares, add 
colour to the scene, and form a bright background to the picture. 
The only industries peculiar to Jeddah—-and they are hardly worthy 
of the name—are the manufacture of black coral into brads and 
cigarette-holders, and the ornamentation of pearl-shell. The 
former, which is peculiar to this part of the Red Sea, takes a 
polish equal to the finest jet, and is of considerable value. Excel- 
lent artificers in silver, brass, and iron are found in Jeddah, the 
brass-work being fully equal to that for which Benares has so long 
been famous. The ‘Turkish shops are perhaps the most brilliant, 
with their amber and embroidered robes. Altogether the bazaar 
presents a bright and animated scene, and the contrast is great 
as you pass from it into the deserted streets outside. Travellers 
from Jeddah to Mecca pass out of the city by the northern, or, as 
it is generally called, the “‘ Mecca Gate.” Close to this gate is a 
small bazaar, consisting for the most part of cook-shops, where 
pilgrims buy their provisions for the march to Mecca. During 
the pilgrim season a continuous stream of caravans passes under 
the frowning archway; caravans composed of Mussulmen from the 
most distant parts of the world; from Afghanistan, from Ceylon, 
from Burmah, and the Malay Peninsula; from the far-off waters 
of the Blue Nile, over desert and sea, as though through fire and 
water, thousands press yearly to offer a prayer at the birth-place 
of their prophet. No wonder, then, that the Moslem thinks the 
“‘prayerless Christian” cold and wanting in religious zeal. The 
road to Mecca passes, for the first ten miles, over level desert, and 
thence rises gradually over asmall range of hills, and again descends 
to Mecca. Christians are not allowed to pass into the territory of 
the High Cherif without permission, and on no consideration are 
they allowed to approach within sight of the holy city. A Christian, 
however, with a good knowledge of Arabic, would now-a-days find 


little difficulty in visiting the city in disguise; whether the 
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journey is worth the trouble and risk attending it is a matter on 
which travellers who have made it differ. Situated in the desert, 
about a quarter of a mile from the western gate of the city of 
Jeddah, is an object of interest to Christian and Mussulman alike 
—the grave of Eve, or, as she is called in Arabic,“ Sittna Hawwa,” 

the mother of mankind. It is difficult to trace the origin of the 
legend that allots to Eve this desert tomb as her last resting-place, 
and it is doubtful whether it is of any great antiquity. However 
this may be, the tomb is regarded with great veneration by the 
numerous pilgrims who visit Jeddah, and few fail to worship at 
the shrine. The grave itself bears witness to the truth of the 
saying, that “there were giants in the earth in those days,” for it 
is no less than three hundred and seventy feet in length. The 
outline of the grave is marked by two low parallel-walls, about 
3ft. Gin. in height and 8ft. apart. Two date-palms are planted 
at the foot of the grave, which lies towards Mecca. Over the 
centre of the grave a small dome-shaped mosque has been erected, 
in which pilgrims offer up their prayers. In the centre of this 
mosque is a dark-coloured oblong stone, supposed to rest on the 
womb of our common ancestress; this stone, which is worn 
smooth by the kisses of pilgrims, is hidden from the vulgar gaze 
by a covering of curtains, which are, however, drawn aside by the 
attendant on the presentation of a small “ backsheesh.” A 
number of degenerate, and not very respectaple, specimens of Eve’s 
sex haunt the vicinity of the tomb and clamour for alms. Begging 
in Jeddah is not merely a profession, but a respectable one. It 
is no uncommon sight to see well-dressed, able-bodied men, looking 
as though they had never known what it was to want a meal, 
begging in the streets ; and about sunset the streets resound with 
their discordant cries. Dogs, too, abound, and assist in making 
night hideous with their dismal howls. T hese, however, are trials 
common to all Eastern towns, and Jeddah is no worse than her 
neighbours. Large villages are dotted about the desert in the 
vicinity of Jeddah, but they will scarcely repay a visit. The 
traveller with but a few days to spare, will do better to spend his 
time in exploring the more ancient portions of the town, which 
abound with quaint specimens of Saracenic architecture, or in 
studying in the bazaar the habits and character of a people whose 
daily life wears an interest and picturesqueness unknown to our 
Northern climes. “The proper study of mankind is man,” says 
the poet, and in no city in the world is man more diversely 
represented than in Jeddah. We may, therefore, confidently 
assert that uo one who agrees with the poet’s dictum, will fail to 
be deeply interested by a visit to the port of Mecca. 


LAWRENCE C, GOODRICH. 
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ONE OF DR. PRIDMORE’S VOYAGES. 


A “P. AND O.” TRAGEDY. 


By J. W. SHERER, C.S.E. 


“Me miserum! quod non medicorum jussa ministro, 
Effingoque manus, insideoque toro.” 
OVID. 

It was evening when I reached Southampton, and as I had not 
yet secured a passage—(1 had suddenly determined to return )—I 
ordered dinner at the hotel, and went at once to the docks. The 
steamship Charnock, belonging to the P. and O. Company, was 
lying alongside of the quay, and, going on board, I asked for the 
purser, whom I found surrounded with papers, writing away in his 
cabin by lamplight. 

‘‘'We are very full,” he said, “‘we always are in October. I 
shall have to give you a berth in a small cabin which I had 
promised to secure, if possible, for a single passenger. However, 
it cannot be helped.” 


‘Who is my companion ?” I asked. 

“Major Knowles,” he replied, looking me in the face till he 
had caught an expression he was waiting for, and then, smiling. 

“What the Major Knowles?” 

‘The very man, sir,” said the purser; “have you ever seen 
her?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” I answered ; “or, at any rate, I have seen a person who 
was said to be the lady.” 

“Where is she now ? ” 

‘* Abroad, I believe.” 

“Good job if she stopped there, I should think.” 

The next day at noon we started. 

I had been attached once to Knowles’ regiment, when he was 
much younger, and therefore, though it was a visible disappoint- 
ment to him to have anybody in his cabin, there was, apparently, 
a degree of satisfaction in the fact that the intruder was myself.: 
I think, too, he was not sorry that his mate should be a medicai 
man; for he was returning from sick leave. He had held a staff 
appointment in the Bhootan expedition, and had suffered grievously 
from fever, caught during the campaign, and though patched up 
by a stay in England, he was by no means. in completely restored 
health. A dark, handsome man,-of a very fine person; sallow, 
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however in complexion, from his ailments, except in the cheeks, 
where a rather muddy red prevailed. The eyes were large and 
expressive, but always shrouded with a melancholy which gave 
way to nothing but a sort of triumphant bitterness when he said, 
as he was not unwont to do, some cruel and sarcastic thing. He 
passed for a soured, disagreeable man, and few cared to talk to 
him. There was little indeed, externally, in this cross major 
of the cheerful Edgar Knowles I remembered ; but I could see 
that under his rugged and, if you will, repulsive manner, he re- 
tained much that was worthy and even tender; indeed, there 
lingered with him a tinge of romance. But it required forbear- 
ance and faith to discern these better qualities. 

The Bay behaved well, and we steamed into Gibraltar almost 
to the very hour at which we were due. And then came pleasant 
evenings in the Mediterranean, when some of us sat on the fore- 
castle, after dinner, and smoked. Knowles and I were generally 
there together, and I observed a disposition on his part to make a 
confidant of me, but thought it best to do nothing to precipitate a 
conversation on the theme which I felt sure was nearest his heart. 

I knew his story, for a brother officer of his, who had taken the 
trouble to make minute inquiries, had told me the whole thing. 
About five years back, his regiment had been stationed at a 
cantonment in the North-Western Provinces, where resided an 
Engineer officer of the name of Donato. He was of Italian 
origin, but his mother was English; he married also an English 
girl, but had the misfortune to lose her in her first confinement. 

The baby, however—a daughter—survived the loss of its 
natural guardian and refuge, and grew into a dark-eyed, dark- 
tressed toddle, promising future beauty; and at three years old 
was taken by its father to England, and there confided to the 
care of two elder maiden sisters of his wife. 

The struggle between an excitable and singularly-unmanageable 
nature on the one hand, and moral and religious restrictions on 
the other, imposed, perhaps, with little or no study of the 
character to which they were applied, produced, as is too often 
the case, all the evil consequences of complete misunderstanding. 
The complaints at first consisted of little more than such as 
touched on unbrushed teeth, forgotten prayers, torn and defaced 
clothing; but these deepened through assertions of tomboy 
habits, romping rudeness, laughing in church and the like, till 
they culminated at twelve or thirteen in charges of drawing an 
injurious likeness of the resident governess, with chalk, on her 
own bedroom door, pulling the globe off its stand and rolling 
it down the garden walk, and burning a volume of the writings 
of the late Mrs. Hannah More. 

‘“ How I hate Hannah More!” she wrote out to her father, who 
encouraged her to be quite open with him. “The old wretch! 
If I had lived in her day, I would have tied a string across the 
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lawn, at Barley Wood, and thrown her down. Yes, I would, 
the dull old creature ! ” 

The home governess having been vanquished and put to flight, 
nothing remained but school. And so to school in London, 
Carlotta went; a delightful establishment of thirty-six young 
ladies, who walked two-and-two through the shades of Kensington, 
exchanged mysterious glances with the girl at the pastrycook’s . 
and sat in a gallery at church, from which, in the bustle of leaving, 
they dropt tiny notes into the pew of the boys’ school below. 
Poor Carlotta did not learn much here, except a little jingling 
music and dancing, for which she had a great aptitude; but she 
lingered on, till having one day occasion to tell the proprietrix 
that she was “ A bad species of cat,” she was, with some precipita- 
tion, handed back to her aunts. 

She was seventeen. What was to be done? 

Her aunts felt unequal to the task of looking after her, and 
wrote to Colonel Donato in despair. 

‘Send her out to me,” was the reply. 

Thea came a time of excitement—the ordering of dresses, the 
packing of trunks; the choice of a saddle; the arrival of 
presents,—a riding whip, a horse-shoe brooch, a dog whistle, and 
lastly, the pensive thought of a groom-like youth,—a_bull-dog 
of the female persuasion, which was forthwith named, with 
malicious gusto, “ Hannah More.” 

Carlotta would walk the deck, on her way out, accompanied by 
this fell monster, from whose protruding under-jaw the calves of 
seated passengers were cautiously withdrawn. Of course a 
chaperon was necessary, and she had been found in a pretty and 
fast woman, who was making one of her occasional voyages to 
visit her—husband. The arrival of Miss Donato made some 
sensation in her father’s station, and the Irregular Cavalry officers, 
of whom Knowles was one, were not slow to call. The girl was 
soon on horseback of course, and was often up early and out by 
herself, with her dogs. She was passionately fond of dancing, 
and liked to be as much with men as possible; not caring for the 
cantonment ladies, whom she described as * humming “tops ?— 
murmuring and slow. 

Knowles had no sooner seen this girl than he fixed his fancy 
upon her. He had some private fortune. He was, perhaps, 
twenty years older than herself, but in the very prime of life. It 
was in every way suitable that he should marry. He proposed ; 
Donato was willing, and the young lady said she did not mind— 
and the event took place. 

Here was the mischief: the tie was too suddenly formed. 
Some of the brother officers of Knowles hinted to him that it was 

a risky thing to trust his happiness, so abruptly, to a girl who 
had been obviously badly brought up, and was of a very impres- 
sionable and impetuous nature. ° 
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The truth seemed that Carlotta liked Edgar; but she had 
not grown to love him. It was not improbable that if she had 
once settled her affections firmly upon him, she would have held 
to him with that fidelity which is sometimes a feature in the 
intenser passions of the South. But Knowles had imbibed the 
idea that she had what is called “a thoroughly good heart at 
bottom,” and he believed that trust was the proper treatment to 
bring out all her best qualities. He was not, therefore, demon- 
strative, and left her a good deal to herself, under the view that 
she would take his conduct for perfect confidence. He had an 
open, frank nature himself, and jealousy and suspicion had no 
place in his thoughts. 

Unfortunately, a few months after his marriage, Knowles was 
ordered off—during a break in the rains—to some urgent border 
warfare ; and Carlotta went up to Simla, on the invitation of the 
handsome woman who had come out to see her husband, and who 
had already left him to swelter by himself in the prostrating heats, 
whilst she was spending his money, very freely and pleasantly, in 
the hills. 

What occurred obtained great publicity through the papers, 
and may be here very briefly dwelt on: 

The Honourable Rupert Lovelace was an A.D.C. to a high 
functionary then resident at Simla, and had acquired a bad 
reputation for amusing himself by causing domestic unhappiness. 
This gentleman attached himself to Carlotta with that —— 
nacity which is supposed to be an attribute of success with the 
professional hommes a bonnes fortunes. =e i poe on the 
frontier did not last seiain It was the my in 
force: an advance: enemy retires : ian banded volte lifted : 
a withdrawal: enemy occupies his old ‘post. When Edgar got 
back to his station, letters reached him from friends in the hills 
urging that he should come up at once. He hurried to the spot. 
It was too late. There was an exposé. Rupert Lovelace, who 
was brave enough, fought to give some air of chivalry, as he 
supposed, to his crime: was wounded, and went home. 

And Carlotta followed him. 

In the ensuing spring Knowles also returned to England, brought 
his suit, and obtained his divorce. Rupert was understood to have 
promised to marry Carlotta. He refused, however, to do so, 
married soon after in his own class, got a Government appoint- 
ment in the colonies—and, as far as the world was concerned, the 
whole matter came to an end. 

But Knowles was an utterly changed man. His sensibilities 
had received a fearful shock. Gaiety, frolic, recklessness, even 
bad taste, to these things he would have been most lenient; but 
shame !—it had never occurred to him as possible, for strangely 
enough he had viewed Carlotta’s as an unsophisticated nature 
unsophisticated from its very wildness. The reality broke upon 
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him with overwhelming force. He was like one in a mozal 
paralysis—he disbeliev ed man, and hal no hope in God. 


When I first returned to London, two years before the voyage 
I am describing, I observed that at one of the music halls it 


was announced that Anna Moresca, the Neapolitan danseuse, 


was engaged, and would perform what was called the original 
‘“‘tarantella”; and a man at my club told me that the lady so 
called was in reality no other than the former Mrs. Edgar 
Knowles. 

Out. of curiosity I went to the place, and a handsome girl with 
dark eyes, picturesquely dressed, appeared in due course and 
danced with a good deal of animation, though she seemed rather 
bored with, and ashamed of, the whole thing. The “ tarantella” 
struck me as rightly described as original; but there was some- 
thing of mystery and scandal about the affair which drew people 
and produced considerable applause. I had a friend with me, and, 
after the performance, we went outside and round to the stage- 
door. The Neapolitan danseuse soon appeared, enfolded in wraps, 
and accompanied by a man, who called for a cab. The two stood 
on the pavement for a moment till it came, and I, getting close to 
them, said to my companion, in a loud voice, as if we were in 
conversation : 

“You mean, of course, Edgar.” 

The woman turned suddenly round, and stared at me; and by 
her look, which the gas-lamp above enabled me to scan, I was 
assured that what I had heard about her identity was correct. 


No disclosure was made, after all, on the forecastle ; but one 
night after we had left Malta, Knowles and I sat up on deck till 
late. The passengers had gone below: the cabin lights were out. 
The lamp on the bridge showed the steersmen at work. The 
quarter-master passed slowly by. Occasionally one or two figures 
made for the stern, and the whirl of a reel showed they were 
heaving the log. In this starlit hour the broken-spirited man 
got on ‘his past, and dwelt on the terrible events which had be- 
fallen him. I have used the word disclosure, though in reality 
he told me little I did not know; but I remained silent, for I saw 
it eased his mind to think he was trusting his secret to me; and, 
moreover, there was a certain tragical charm in hearing the events 
related by his own lips. He mentioned, at last, that his former 
wife had been performing in London and elsewhere under the 
nom swpposé of Anna Moresca. As he mentioned this name, he 
could not refrain from a strange laugh—* It was meant for Hannah 
More,” he said, “an ancient antipathy ; and perhaps I ought to be 
thankful to the poor creature for not bringing in any appellation 
connected with me. The excellent More had character and virtue 
enough to spare: no ribald jokes could lessen the estimation in 
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which she is held. It was a mania with unhappy Carlotta to per- 
secute even the memory of that devout moralist.” If he spoke 
thus moderately for a moment of his wretched partner, a paroxysm 
of scorn soon came over him-—a sudden recollection of his shame 
and he burst into a satire, full of vehemence and gall, against 
women in general: wondering, as he said, at the utter folly of men 
ever to trust or believe them. I put in what assuaging words | 
could; but he had torn his wound open, and the pain was too 
acute to allow reason any.play. He did not bring the subject up 
again after that night. I hoped, however, to have an opportunity 
on the Indian sea, of recommending him to marry again. The 
suggestion would have required great delicacy, but I felt con- 
vinced that the love of a pure and tender woman was his only 
chance of moral recovery in this life; the only anodyne, if the 
passions which make a hell of our hearts were ever, in his case, to 
be soothed to sleep. We reached Alexandria on an ‘afternoon, and 
started next morning early by the train for Suez. I was in the 
same carriage with Knowles, but we were not alone—there were 
others. At the station where the line branches off to Ismailia, I 
got out to walk on the platform, and observed a group of odd fan- 
tastic people. Their luggage seemed chiefly bundles, and I 
noticed a guitar and a tambourine in baize bags. There were two 
women, several Italians, and one man who looked English. He 
was shabbily dressed, but had rather a striking face, bright eyes 
and an eager, comical expression. I asked him where he was 
going. He said to Suez—that he and his companions were en- 
gaged at a café chantant, and were travelling thither from Port 
Said. One of the women turned round: the face struck me as not 
unfamiliar, or, at least, as not wholly strange, and I applied to my 
Englishman to know who she was: 

** 'That’s our prima ballerina,” he replied, ‘ from Naples, and she 
has danced in London, too; she calls herself Anna Moresca. 

I remembered that the night we had talked about his wife, 
Knowles had said that the last he had heard about her was, that 
she had gone to Naples. I retraced my steps, but soon met the 
Major, who had got out also for a stretch. He asked me for a 
light, and whilst I was giving it him, the Bohemians came up 
looking for places, and we got mingled with them. Poor Knowles 
sti rted, turned deadly pale, and then retreating into our carriage, 
buried his face ina book. Carlotta did not, however, appear “to 
have seen him. 

As ill luck would have it, the crazy troupe got into the next 
compartment. 

Presently, after we were off, our neighbours began to grow uproar- 
ious, Singing and shouting, with long peals of laughter interspersed. 
I observed an extraordinary expression come over Knowles’ face: 
the prominence of one voice evidently caused him the deepest an- 
noyance. He took a note-book fiom his pocket, and writing on a 
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page of it, tore the slip out, and handed it privately to me. It 
contained these words : 

“ The miserable Anna Moresca is travelling with us!” 

After this he closed his book, and sank into a profound de- 
pression and silence. We pursued our journey, and the night 
began to fall; and at length, as we were nearing Suez, the 
passengers commenced collecting their wraps and hand-packages. 
The train stopped. I looked out; a few faint lights dotted the 
distance. We were not at the station, but on a narrow embank- 


‘ment. There was a sheer descent of some feet, just below the 


carriages. I saw a female head put out of the next window, and 
a voice said, in English, 

‘** Come along, Stephen ! let us jump out; these cursed Egyptians 
will keep us humbugging here all night. ” 

And opening the door, the figure leaped out into dark. 

And then arose a piercing cry : “ Help, help, for the love of 
God, help! my leg is broken!” And the same words were 
uttered a second time, with piteous earnestness, in Italian. I saw 
a lantern or two moving towards the spot, and was trying to turn 
the handle of our compartment, when the train went on. I glanced 
round at Knowles, his face was convulsed with agony, but he was 
evidently putting the greatest restraint upon himself, and looked 
resolutely away from me. All the other passengers were excitedly 
talking about the accident. As soon as we got to the station | 
saw Carter, the doctor of the Hamzlton, the ship which was to 
take us on to Bombay. I happened to know him, and at once 
went up to him and told him what I had seen, and that I feared 
the woman was seriously hurt. 

‘“Come along,” he said, “the French surgeon is a friend of 
mine, he lives close to here ; ; they are sure to send for him, and 
we may be of some assistance.” So going with Carter I was 
separated from Knowles. 

The Frenchman came out into the street to us and we walked 
towards the embankment, but were soon met by running mes- 
sengers, who told us the injured female had been carried to a little 
estaminet hard by. Thither we three proceeded, and found the 
unfortunate creature stretched on a bed in a parlour beyond the 
bar. Some of her companions were there, helpless and horror 
struck. She was in the greatest agony. She had fallen amongst 
some old iron and broken wheelbarrows, and one of her legs was 
quite shattered. The beauty of her features, which had been 
obscured by vice, shone out now in all the sincerity of fear. 
Soon after we had arrived, Morland, the doctor of the Calcutta 
steamer, joined us; and the four of us, after consultation, 
were unanimous that amputation was necessary, and must on 
no account be delayed. When the wretched woman began to 
see what was going to take place, she broke out into heart- 
rending cries. “ What! remove my limb! But 1 am a dancer; 
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my bread, my livelihood depends on my activity. To hell, 
assassins, murderers! No,: no, dear gentlemen! dear, dear 
gentlemen, forgive me; but spare my poor body; it is all I have ; 
spare, oh, spare it!” And many more extravagances of a simil: ar 
kind. I must suppress all details. The Frenchman and Carter 
operated, and I and Morland attended to the application of chloro- 
form. It was over; we were getting things as comfortable as we 
could, when an urgent voice was heard below. It was that of the 
purser of the Hamilton, calling myself and Carter to come 
quickly. Morland’s boat was not going for a few hours, and we 
left the poor sufferer in his hands and in those of the Frenchman. 
The purser hurried us along. We got into a boat and reached 
the Hamilton, which was lying a little distance off, just as the 
anchor was being raised. On the cuddy stairs I met Knowles. 
He had a carpet bag in his hand, his umbrella, and overcoat. A 
sad anxiety sat on his face. 

“What does this mean?” I asked. 

*‘f am returning to shore,” he said. ‘I must go back and nurse 
her.” } 

We hurried to the side. The boat I had come in was pushing 
off, and our screw began to move. Knowles moved towards the 
bridge. The captain was, of course, fully engaged, and would 
listen to nothing. It was too late. 

I persuaded Knowles to come to his cabin. I told him what 
had happened. I explained that the operation was absolutely 
necessary ; that it had been well effected, and that there was no 
reason the patient should die; though danger of sinking of 
course existed. *I held out the hope that Morland, on the ¢ ‘aleutta 
steamer, would catch us up at Aden, and that he w ‘ould bring later 
news of how the sufferer was progressing. 

All down the Red Sea the poor man was like one in a dream. 
He seemed to be entirely absorbed with his own thoughts. I 
with difficulty persuaded him to eat. Intense expectation and 
excitement, indeed, rendered him almost independent of anything 
but the slenderest nourishment. 

When we reached Aden they set about coaling at once, and 
those who could escape went on shore, and the “others mostly 
stayed below to keep out of the dust. But Knowles remained on 
deck—watching, watching for the first outline of the Calcutta 
steamer. I entreated him to be careful of the sun—for the heat 
was overwhelming—but he seemed not to heed my words. “I 
will send a note,” I added, “to Doctor Morland at the first 
possible moment.” 

The boat came at last, and was anchored not far off. I saw 
Knowles descending the companion; and going to the side, found 
him arranging with the Seedee boys to row him across. I had 
promised Carter to aid in a little matter with one of the Lascars 

who required surgical skill, but I could not let Knowles go alone. 
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I followed him and jumped into the boat. In the hurry I had 

brought no umbrella, Knowles had none either, we were exposed 

to the full rays. We reached the other steamer and I took 

Knowles into Morland’s cabin. There was no need to explain 
matters. I merely said: 

“ This gentleman was cognisant of the accident at Aden, and is 
anxious to hear anything further you can tell.” 

“ Oh, that poor girl,” cried Morland, “ she sank.” 

“ What, is she dead ?” asked Know les, i in a hollow voice. 

‘¢ She lived an hour or two after you left,” Morland continued, 
turning to me. “The shock was very great. She had been 
drinking too. She was a bad lot.” 

On our way back to the Hamilton, Knowles did not utter a 
single word. When he got into the cabin, he said, “I will give 
up my passage and go back to Suez in the next boat, to see that 
a proper monument is put up over her poor remains.” 

I remonstrated with him, pointing out that he could easily 
write to the P. and O. agent, who, I was sure, would carry out 
any wish he might express about the erection of atomb. He 
gave in, after a time, saying his head was very bad. 

The next day he was in strong fever. Of course the case fell 
into Carter’s hands, but he was a sensible young fellow, and, 
coming to me, said, “ You know the man’s constitution, and 
have been in India so long, you must co-operate with me, espe- 
cially as my experience of fevers is not great.” I gladly con- 
sented to do so. Our task was to keep his strength up, to enable 
him to do sturdy battle with the disease. But during the 
periods when the patient was free from the actual presence of 
fever, both Carter and myself observed some symptoms in con- 
nection with the heart, which caused us considerable alarm. 

Three days out from Aden, and towards evening, Knowles was 
quite himself, and, though prostrate, seemed better. Our cabin, 
for we were again together, was on the starboard side, and the 
sunset was visible from the open port. 

Those autumn sunsets, on the Indian sea, are dreams of Moorish 
architecture, piled on fantastic hills, and to be reached only 
through broken gorges, where every colour that is richest and 
daintiest tinges the varied outlines. A peace seems to rest on 
that strange place, unknown to earth; and yet the prolonged gaze 
discerns that all is transient and fading there, too, as with us. 

With the gold of evening on his wan face, Knowles began 
talking gently to me of the dead Carlotta. At length he said, 
“Oh, Pridmore, I might have saved that girl! Once, just before 
the divorce, I was walking by myself at night, in a side street of 
London, when I met a solitary, youthful form. In the gaslight 
I did not recognise her for an instant. We stopped, we spoke--- 
Good God! it was my wife! I suppose the Spirit that still 
strives with us, however rebellious we may be, suddenly touched 
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her heart, for she sank at my knees weeping bitterly. ‘ Edgar, 
Edgar, you can stop further mischief. Put out a hand to help 
me. It is not too late.’ But evil passions were strong within 
me. I recognised, I thought, in this new sorrow, the fact that 
her betrayer had washed his hands of her. I spurned her, 
taunting her with cruel words, ‘Go, go to your paramour: he will 
assist you!’ She still entreated for forgiveness, but I was 
inexorable. Then, at the last, her southern nature took fire. 
She drew herself up, and, standing beneath the lamp, she said, 
‘You, too, have broken your troth. You took me till de alk~-aeot 
till sin—us do part.’ She tore off her left-hand glove, and, 
stripping her third finger of its wedding-ring, added, ‘I meant to 
keep this thing thr ough all, mae against hope that, like a magic 
spell, it might bring luck—nay ! what is luck ?—might bring 
peace at the last. You have deceived me ; ; you married me when 
I did not love you. You left me to fall, and came to guard me 
when I had fallen. And now I see your value, and could love you 
—you spurn me. ‘Take back your pledge, and with it take my 
curses, Edgar!’ And flinging, in her rage, the little golden hoop 
on the pavement, she disappeared. Oh, Pridmore, I might have 
saved her! And one more opportunity was given—I might 
have sat by her dying bed, and, wretch that I was, I skulked 
uway. 

‘““My dear Knowles,” I cried, “ this is all very bad for you. 
You have had a difficult part to play. We are not angels. And 
our pride cannot be conquered all at once. Most would have 
acted as you did. God looks at the circumstances which surround 
us. It is useless upbraiding yourself.” 

[ would not let him talk any more. He had fever in the night 
again, and the next morning, though his skin was moist once 
more, I did not like his look. The assistant apothecary came in, 
and I whispered, “ ‘The pulse is very bad; sit by him, and do not 
let the Major even turn himself in his berth.” And I went out to 
see Carter. We returned in ten minutes, but our poor friend was 
dead! The young apothecary was very confused, and I saw some- 
thing had happened. “Speak the truth, man,” I said; “tell us 
exactly how it was.” He admitted that Knowles asked to have a 
small ivory box given him out of his dressing case, which he (the 
apothecary) could not find, and that Knowles, despite all en- 
treaties, had risen from his bed to get it, and soon after lying 
down again seemed to become insensible. 

‘What did he take out of the little box ?” I asked. 

“He has put it round his neck,” the young man answered. 

I gently opened the night-dress at the throat. From a ribbon, 
long enough to allow it to rest on his breast, was suspended 
Carlotta’s wedding-ring. 
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EARL HARLING’S MAN. 


FIRST FYTTE. 


So fair is the ladye Ysabel, 

Men hold her scarce of earth ; 
So pure is the ladye Ysabel, 

Men marvel at her worth. 


The lord, her father, hath no heir, if 
Save ladye Ysabel; 

And who will hold his name and lands 
Not any man can tell. 


Come hither, come hither, my brother bold, 
And sit thee down by me ; 
Vs A truer brother than thou art, 
I trow no man may see. 





My castle stands both great and high, 
3 My lands are fair and wide, 

§ And lands and castle go to him 

; Hath Ysabhel for bride. 


Go, call thy son of the golden hair, 
She loveth him, I ween, 

And cousins fairer than they twain 
I wis were never seen. 


And we will call a wedding feast, 
And wedded they shall be ; 
And he shall rule my lands so fair, 
And keep him from the sea. 


For thou hast travelled leagues enow, 
| And I my fame have won; ie 
And that our children close our eyes : § 
*Twere well when all is done. } 
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EARL HARLING’S MAN. 


Come hither, my son of the golden hair, 
With eyes of the Northern blue, 

And sit thee down at thy father’s side, 
And make him answer true. 


Thy cousin Ysabel to wed 
My brother willeth thee, 

To rule his lands so fair and wide, 
And keep.thee from the sea. 


To keep me from the sea, father ! 
I trow ye be to blame ; 

My mother’s blood is in my veins, 
And a sea-love none may tame. 


For she was of the Northern land, 
As well I trow ye know: 

The land of the bear and the night-long sun, 
The storm and the pure white snow. 


And when I lay within her arms, 
In the time when I was young, 

It was not the sweet soft virelar 
Within her bower was sung ; 


But the Saga bold that lifts the heart, 
And turns the blood to flame, 

The song that the wild Norse Berserk sings, 
Whose heart no man may tame. 


There sitteth in hall her harper old, 
Who came from over sea; 

And never a day may come and go, 
But he must sing to me 


Of the Berserk wrath and the harper’s song, 
And the spae-wife’s mystic rhyme, 

Of the wild ale-feast when the fight is done, 
And the tales of Niffleheim. 


And Oh, my: father, the sea’s low voice, 
That none but I can hear, 

Tho’ many a league from this it rolls, 
"Tis ever in mine ear. 

































EARL HARLING’S MAN. 


Ysabel has an angel’s voice, 
And it fills my soul with light : 
But, Oh! to wait at my lattice high, 
And list to the sea at night. 


For up the river and over the hill, 
Tho’ an hundred miles from home, 
I can hear the sound of the singing sea, 
And the song is ever ‘Come!’ 


Wherefore as thou wert stark of yore, 
And knowest the heart of me, 

I pray thee let me to the North, 
Nor stay me from the sea. 


Shame it were to hold thee, son, 
In a woman’s silken thread ; 

To see thee waste thy days in bower, 
I had liefer see thee dead. 


Yet if thou must to the wild North Sea, 
To find what thou shalt find, 

In bower and hall thou leavest here 
Three heavy hearts behind. 


Now bless the hearts that I leave behind, 
And shield them from all pain, 

But they shall beat with a fuller joy, 
When I come home again. 


Oh, brother, our hearts’ best hope is vain, 
For he will to the sea; 

The old lord bowed his good grey head, 
“ God’s will be done,” said he. 


The blood of the wild, wild North is his, 
And the blood of our own good race, 

*Twere an evil thing to say him nay, 
An’ he go—God give him grace! 


Fare thee well, my stalwart son! 
I charge thee, by my name, 

If ever a man give blow to thee, 

Thou deal to him the same. 
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EARL HARLING’S MAN. 


Fare thee well, my brother’s son ! 
I swear by hilt and hand, 

I had rather see thee a Viking bold, 
Than lord of all my land. 


Fare thee well, my cousin dear ! 
And wear this tress for me, 

There is more love waiting here at home, 
Than thou wilt find o’er sea. 


And he is away to the wild North Sea, 
To the land of ice and snow, 

And they will pray for him night and day, 
Wherever the Vikings go. 


And they will pray to the Great White Christ, 
To the Great All-Father, he. 

Now rede me aright—between these prayers 
What difference may there be ? 


(To be continued.) 
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FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN EMPIRE, 
By VICTOR DURUY . 
EDITED BY THE REV.J.P. MAHAFFY 


Illustrated with about 3,000 Engravings, 100 Maps and Plans, and numerous 
Chromo-lithographs. Imp. 8vo. Cloth. 


Vou. I. Parr I.—Primitive Times to 343 B.c. Price 15s. 
Vou. I. Parr IJ.—The Licinian Laws to End of the Punic Wars, 201 B.c. Price 15s. 


“The merits of M. Duruy’s work are so widely acknowledged that it is not necessary to ente! 
upon any lengthened statement showing the great range of historical research displayed in it, or upo 
any fresh eulogy of the author’s power of exposition and illustration. It deals confidently and 
plausibly with the elucidation of all that is obscure in the great borderland between the prehistori: 
and the historic. There could be no better New Year’s Day present to a student than the magnificer 
edition of M. Duruy’s ‘ History of the Romans.’ It isa book well arranged, well written, well printed 
and well illustrated.” —Times. 


“ This splendid work "Daily News. 


“Tt is richly illustrated and finely got up, and will be as sumptuous in form as it is able 
character.”— British Quarterly Review. 


“ A storehouse of artistic illustration of Roman History.”—Guardtan. 


“Duruy’s ‘ History of Rome’ is already considered by competent judges to be a standard book o! 
reference, M. Victor Duruy having availed himself of every possible assistance, both from the pages of 
the great German and Italian Roman historians, such as Niebuhr, Otfried, Muller, and Micali, and 
also from the works of more recent writers, not only on Latin history and literature, but upon th« 
Roman antiquities and late discoveries tending to throw light upon events of historical importance.’ 
—Morning Post. 
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A History of Ancient Sculptur. |  .  "Soer oO 
oe Mf. MITCHELL. Ancient and Medieval Painting. 


With numerous Illustrations, including Six i 
Plates in Phototype. Super-Royal 8vo. DR. ALFRED WOLTMANN 
Cloth, 42s. 


AND 
TOERMANN. 
*,* A Portfolio, containing Reproductions in DR. KARL WOERMA 


Phototype of Thirty-s stx Masterpieces {ncient EpItEp BY SIDNEY COLVIN 
Art, and entitled “SELECTIONS FROM ANCIENT : : PP 
SCULPTURE, ” has been prepared by the Author, With 136 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. Clot! 


in order more amply to illustrate the subject Price 28s.; or bevelled boards, gilt leay 
treated of in the above work. Price 18s. price 30s. 
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LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO. 















; LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Have it in your Houses, for it is the true Antidote in 


Small-Pox, Fevers, Eruptive Affections, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Headache, N ausea, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Heartburn, and Thirst, and has abundant medical testimony to its invaluable 




















MG 
properties, especially in Fevers and Blood Poisons. Very useful in Feverish Colds. } Ww 
ff ? CAD 'TION.— Beware of worthless Salines containing injurious matter put he mel 
5 forward in imitation of Pyretie Salime by uwprincipled persons at the risk of | ten | 
xf the health of the public. 

ey Pyretic Saline is warranted not to contain magnesia or any substance likely 

Vy to produce Gallstones or Caleulous formations. 

y May be obtained of all Chemists, and the Proprietor, in Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, 11/-, and 21/- each. 

: H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, HOLBORN, E.c. 
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® “Our country’s industries are our country’s greatness.” J 
{ — The Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone. = 


BEETHAMS —— 
FRAGRANT 


HAIR GROWER 




























yt 
e Is the most delightfully refreshing and effectual ¢ 
1 e Wash for the Hair ever produced. It IMME- = “tt 
Mi oa DIATELY ARRESTS FALLING OFF, strengthens os 
ic when weak or fine; and in Baldness of long-standing, 
,)) or where the Hair is thin or short, or fallen in 
1c. patches, its use will induce a Luxuriant and Healthy 
- Growth of New Hair. It entirely removes all 
a DANDRUFF, and imparts a Beautifully Clear Glossy 
Lie THESE HOME MANUFACTURED ALL - WOOL appearance to the Hair. Bottles 2s. 6d., free for 
th CASHMERES AND MERINOS 2s. 9d., by Sole Makers— 
’ $2 Have been A warded the Silver Medal by foreign jurors in a foreign country. - 
+s Amsterdam Exhibition, 1883.) This should convince all Ladies that these M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, 
. hmeres and Merinos are equal to foreign manufactured goods. Send 
sie for Patterns, which will besent rRes. No Intermediate Profits. CHET. TrEN HAM, 
1h Address—BRITISH DRESS Co., BRADFORD. ae a se Pare ER 
3 
li 20 PRIZE MEDALS. 
ot 
+o 





Sugg: . 20 PRIZE MEDALS, 
| \ THE AT 
* CHRISTIANA” FLATFLAME 
and “LONDON” ARGAND. 


GAS BURNERS, 


SUN BURNERS; STREET LAMPS; VENTILATING LIGHTS; 
WATER HEATERS; CHARING CROSS” GAS FIRES, &c. 


Factory: VINCENT WORKS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
W.§ UGG & c0., i Show Rooms : 1 & 2, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.-C. 


1 Write for Particulars ; or, when Travelling by Road or Rail, . 


> ALIGHT AT CHARING CROSS & SEE THEM. 
: : 
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